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THE SERVANT OF ALL 


We regard with some concern the prospects of the unionization of 
the nation’s teachers. In our sober belief it would be regrettable for 
the American people to be divided into two tightly organized factions 
—union and anti-union. The country’s safety and sanity demand a 
broader focus for all of its major groups. We think that such an affilia- 
tion would be harmful to the proper development of the children of 
the United States. It is our belief that should the teachers, the preach- 
ers, or any other groups of public servants whose obligation is to 
the entire area of citizenship be swept into the rigid unity of union, 
or for that matter, into the United States Chamber of Commerce, the 
whole conception of democracy would be brought into severe dilution. 


But now we come to that which we started out to say. The teach- 
ers will not go into the union joyfully. They will take that step 
because of the historic reluctance of the parents of the children they 
teach, of the boards of education which establish the terms of their 
employment and service, and, in degree, of the schools’ administra- 
tive officers to recognize properly the quality of the service which 
teachers render. They have waited long enough, indeed too long, for 
that recognition. If teachers are poor—and some of us are—the blame 
should be assigned to those who are willing for their children to 
be poorly taught, and to those who have adjusted salary schedules 
to poor teachers, and who have accepted as a bonus the work of 
those who have taught well. 


We speak no word against the union, nor, for that matter, against 
the Chamber of Commerce. We do not have the slightest doubt that 
each in its own way has added to our national welfare. But it would 
be disturbing for teachers to be bound either in thought or per- 
formance by the policy and program of either. 


[1937] 








WHY I CONTINUE TO TEACH 


ETHEL CLARK 
Rural Demonstration School, Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


In the November 9, 1946, issue of the Saturday Evening Post there 
appeared an article titled, “I’m Through With Teaching,” by Lois 
McFarland. Her reasons were summarized as follows: Low pay, apa- 
thetic school boards, and social inequality. 

Now, may I tell why I continue to teach, while at the same time 
admitting that Miss McFarland, among the 350,000 teachers who have 
left the profession may have good reasons for so doing? 

I continue to teach, first of all, because I love children. The many 
teachers who have abandoned their profession perhaps love chil- 
dren. Their love, however, was not strong enough to keep them in 
the ranks when they were so sorely needed. 

Teachers are finding other occupations that pay much better salaries 
than teaching, but what of our future citizenry? Afterall, isn’t it the 
children who suffer most and thereby cause others to suffer because 
of our present indifference toward their education? 

Our democracy may prove to be a very dangerous form of govern- 
ment if children grow up ignorant and uneducated. On the other hand 
a democratic form of government will be something more than an 
“ideal” if students are trained so that they will be happy, informed, 
and cultured citizens. Many students are bewildered and it often 
becomes necessary for teachers to show these youngsters what they 
really want and how to go about getting it. Regardless of wealth and 
position young people should be taught how to work with their hands 
and to find satisfaction in tasks completed and well done. So, I con- 
tinue to teach because of a love and loyalty for all children but parti- 
. cularly for those unfortunate youngsters whose only source of com- 
fort and security rests in the schoolroom and in the Parent-Teacher 
Association. At this point I should like to say a word for P.T.A., an 
organization whose aims and objectives are frequently misunderstood 
even within the association itself. The cause for juvenile delinquency 
is usually due to the lack of proper home training. Occasionally the 
school comes in for its share of the blame. The school and the home 
must therefore work together to cure juvenile delinquency and to 
prevent other cases from developing. The teacher has an opportunity 
at the P.T.A. meetings to teach the parents that neglecting or spurn- 
ing the delinquent child not only make the child worse but everyone 
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else worse. The chief objective of the P. T. A. is to make both home and 
school a safe and worthwhile society for the children. Many P.T.A.’s 
are actually putting into practice the theory that they have so long 
advocated, namely, that the child who lives beyond the railroad tracks 
is as good as anyone else and the child who lives on a fashionable 
boulevard is no better, than anyone else. It takes the P.T.A. to put 
into practice this democratic way of life. The teacher or the parent 
working alone cannot do it. I continue to teach because I want to 
help in such a worthy organization. Children are naturally demo- 
cratic, and if the P.T.A. can help them retain this ideal way of think- 
ing and living there will be no more social inequality for teachers. 

If a lack of social equity for teachers exists today I wonder if teachers 
themselves are not somewhat responsible. I have frequently heard 
them refer to their profession as if it were something to be ashamed 
of. Why the apologetic attitude? I long for the day when teachers 
walk into a room with poise or join in a discussion with confidence. 
I have always liked the story that is told of a group of business and 
professional people who were relating their achievements. When they 
had concluded their stories they turned to the teacher among them. 
He arose, surveyed the group, and said: “I have just cause to be 
proud of my profession. We teachers have taught you all you know.” 
Teachers should often recall this story, because it places teaching 
first among the professions. Conceited? Never! Humble? Always. But 
teachers themselves must be proud of their profession and conscious 
of their power. “Knowledge is power” and the teachers’ role is to 
know more and to give generously of their knowledge. 


I shall continue to teach because for me teaching is the good life. 
Whatever else others may think and say about my profession, I love 
it. 1 am proud of teaching but at the same time I am humble, because 
I know that I am in the company of the greatest person who ever 
lived on this planet. Jesus was:and remains the Great Teacher. Why 
shouldn’t others follow his example in regard to their conduct? I 
know teachers who seem to think they are asserting their indepen- 
dence if they drink liquor on occasion, smoke, and use profanity. Not 
in the presence of children, of course. But if teachers drink and 
smoke children know it by the same token that teachers know when 
children have not been bathed. All teachers are necessarily English 
teachers and should have sufficient vocabularies to express their 
thoughts without reverting to profanity. These habits are neither 
smart nor modern. If I read and interpret correctly they have been 
practiced by some people for thousand of years. Regardless of what 
some teachers say concerning their “rights” I still believe that teach- 
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ers should set standards rather than follow them. The restrictions 
were placed long before boards existed. Instead of chafing under 
them why not rejoice because of the demands of the high calling of 
teaching? 

Personally no board member has ever tried to dictate to me the 
fashions I should follow in regard to my choice of clothes. Perhaps 
this is because I believe, with them, that women look better in fem- 
inine apparel than in masculine. It is not a matter of what is right 
or what is wrong but rather what is more beautiful and becoming. 
Teachers should always strive to look their best, because five days 
a week they have very appreciative young audiences. A new dress 
or a trinket pinned on an old one meets with instant approval. The 
untidy teacher who told her high-school students to care nothing for 
beauty, but to give all their attention to their studies was certainly 
lacking in good horse sense and in other wit. No wonder those stu- 
dents are not planning to teach. Frankly I like to win and hold the 
confidence and admiration of children and young people. I understand 
them well enough to know that I do not have to resort to the things 
I teach them not to do in order to appear modern and independent 
in their estimation. Teachers have the opportunity of teaching chil- 


dren to have fun, to be tolerant, and to become better citizens than 
the adults of today. 


I continue to teach because I believe in schools. Not that I approve 
of all that they are and do, but I shall never leave the profession 
because of the wrongs that exist. The wrongs to which I would go 


would, I think, be greater. Rather I shall stay on and do what I can 
to right the ones that do exist. 


When taxpayers complain of poor teaching in their schools, we 
should in all honesty admit that in far too many instances they have 
just cause for their grievances. At this point I am reminded of a 
statement made by one of my college teachers in his class in Educa- 
tion. He said: “Any teacher should always remember that if he does 
not earn more than the board pays him he will be certain to earn 
less than the board pays him. A really good and true teacher was | 
never paid too much,. but I am just as sure that poor, listless, lifeless 
unsympathetic .teachers were never paid too little.” 

The question that inevitably follows this statement is, “How are 
we to tell the good teachers from the poor ones?” The answer to this 
question and to many others concerning teaching, is to be found in 


the Bible. There are many examples, but perhaps these two will suf- 
fice: 


I passed by the field of the slothful . . . and !o it was all grown over 
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with thorns and nettles had covered the face thereof and the stone 
wall was broken down (Proverbs 24: 30, 31). Isn’t that a good de- 
scription of the appearance of some of our schools? A good teacher 
sees to it that the school and surroundings are well kept and attrac- 
tive. In many cases there is a transfer of this knowledge to the homes 
of the children. 

A good teacher welcomes school officials, patrons, and other visitors 
to her classroom. Here you will often find her following the example 
of the Great Teacher written in Matthew 5:2, He opened his mouth 
and taught them .. . This is a better plan than to spend hours letting 
children decide what they would like to do. A good teacher is qualified 
and dedicated. She may or may not have had experience. Successful 
experience is valuable but forty years of noncreative, uninspired 
teaching is not a substitute for interest and energy—two valuable as- 
sets in any occupation. 

Surely every informed citizen knows that many teachers’ salaries 
are inadequate to living conditions. Something is being done about 
this in most states. It seems that financial relief is on the way but 
there is another wrong that should be corrected. A great many teach- 
ers plan to teach only until there is an opening for them to become 
superintendents or other administrative officers. Such positions pay 
more than teaching and are therefore more honorable it seems. Be- 
fore teachers accuse the public of honoring other professions more 
than their own they might ask why such conditions exist among 
them. I am certain that in order to secure better teachers the board 
must recognize the fact that teaching is just as important and digni- 
fied as serving as superintendent and should be paid equally well. 
When this happens we shall have more qualified, dedicated men and 
women entering and remaining in the teaching profession. 

I shall continue to teach because I’m having a great time even now, 
and I want to be present when the things that good teachers have 
worked and waited for actually arrive. That time is not far distant 
for everyone is’beginning to realize that there is no substitute for a 
good teacher. 








A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE INTELLIGENCE 
OF CHILDREN FROM PRIVATE HOMES AND OF 
THOSE FROM AN INSTITUTIONAL HOME 


FLORENCE MARTIN 


PROBLEM 


In Lexington, Kentucky, there was an institutional home for depen- 
dent children. It was maintained by Lexington and Fayette County; 
and was known as the Children’s Home. Every year there came from 
this home to Johnson School around seventy-five pupils. 

No matter how many changes there were within the enrollment of 
Johnson School’s Ungraded Class, one condition remained constant. 
Boys and girls from the Children’s Home comprised between 50 and 
60 per cent of the class. The remainder of the grade’s enrollment came 
from the approximately 500 children from private homes. 

To find out how the children from the institutional home compared 
in intelligence with children from private homes became the basis of 
a study. In recording our investigation we shall refer to the two 
groups as “Home” and “Family” respectively. 


PROCEDURE 


By actual count, we had at that time a total school enrollment of 
567. There were sixty-five “Home” children. The total enrollment of 
the Ungraded Class was forty-six. Twenty-seven of these were “Home” 
children. 

With the following accepted age-grade distribution scale as a basis 
and counting in terms of semesters, we tabulated the retardation of 
all the “Home” children. We found twenty-seven of the sixty-five in 
their normal-age grade. Among the remaining thirty-eight, the num- 
ber of semesters each child was retarded ranged from one to twelve. 


Grade Years 
I 6-7 
II 7-8 
III 8-9 
IV 9-10 
Vv 10-11 
VI 11-12 


We next gave every “Home” child in school a Binet-Simon Intelli- 
gence Test. For every “Home” boy or girl, a “Family” child in the same 
grade was tested to compare with him. To make the selection of the 
“Family” child impartial we used the following method. If there was 
a “Family” child in the grade whose last name began with the same 
letter as that of the “Home” child, he was the one tested for comparison. 
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In case there was more than one individual in the grade whose name 
began with the letter in question, the one whose age was nearest that 
of the “Home” child was chosen. If there was no one whose name be- 
gan with the same letter, we tested the individual whose name started 
with the letter next in order in the alphabet. 


FINDINGS 

Beginning with the sixth grades, we carried the investigation down 
thrdugh the kindergarten. In every grade the difference in mean I.Q. 
was in favor of the “Family” group (Table I). The range of difference 
was from four points in the Ungraded Class to forty in the kindergar- 
ten. The “Home” children were chronologically one year and four 
months older than the “Family” children. They were mentally three 
months younger. 

There were cases in the individual comparisons when the “Home” 
child excelled in I.Q. the “Family” child with whom he was being 
comparéd. This occurred twenty-two times against fifty-two when 
the “Family” child had the higher rating. Always the individual whom 
the “Home” child surpassed had a low I1.Q. (Table II). The highest 
individual I.Q. was that of a “Family” boy in 5A. His was 138. The 
lowest was that of a “Home” girl in the kindergarten. Hers was forty- 
two. : 

The selecting of the children for the tests had been made regardless 
of sex. After all the scores had been tabulated, the question came to 
our minds as to what would have been the outcome had we always 


TABLE I 
MEAN CHRONOLOGICAL AGE; AND I.Q. FoR ALL GRADES 
Grade 
Mean 
“Family” “Home” 
C.A. M.A. 1.Q. C.A. M.A. 1.Q. 
Vil 12- 6 1l- 1 . 13-11 10-11 79 
V 11-11 10-10 94 12-10 10- 4 82 
IV ll- 3 9- 8 86 12- 1 8-11 74 
III 8-11 8- 5 94 ll- 5 8- 4 74 
II 7-11 7- 2 90 9- 6 7-5 79 
I 7-1 6- 1 91 8- 4 6- 2 74 
Kin. 5- 6 5- 0 98 10- 6 6-11 67 
a2. 10- 6 7- 3 71 10-9 7-11 70 
Mean 9- 3 8- 2 87 1 3 4- 2 58 
Standard Deviation for I. Q. 
“Family” +8.98 
“Home” +2.85 
Difference of mean I. Q. in favor of “Family” a 


Probable error of difference of means 
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TABLE II 
NUMBER IN EAcH GROUP WITH HIGHER I.Q. 
Grade Number Tested Number Surpassing in I.Q. 
“Family” “Home” “Family” “Home” 
VI 8 8 8 0 
V 7 7 5 2 
IV 7 7 5 2 
III 8 8 6 2 
II 7 7 + 3 
I 17 17 13 + 
Kin. 5 5 4 1 
UC. 15 15 7 8 
Total 74 74 52 22 


compared a boy with a boy and a girl with a girl. To find out we 
deemed it fair to compare the first “Home” boy tested with the first 
“Family” boy tested, the second “Home” boy with the second “Family” 
boy, and thus on down. We employed the same method with the girls. 

Again we found the difference in mean I.Q. in favor of the “Family” 
group. For the boys it was twelve points (Table III). For the girls 
it was 14.5 points (Table IV). 

We had tested 148 children. (The’ enrollment of “Home” children 
had increased during the peritd of study.) The scores for only thirty- 
five were within the range of a normal I.Q. Twenty-three of these 
were from private homes. Five per cent of the entire number was 
above normal. This 5 per cent came from the “Family” group. Seventy 
per cent was below normal. In actual numbers, this meant forty-three 
“Family” and sixty-one “Home” children with an I.Q. below ninety. 


SUMMARY 


At the time of this investigation, twenty-seven of the sixty-five 
“Home” children in Johnson School were in the Ungraded Class as 
compared with nineteen from tHe 502 “Family” children enrolled in 
the school. By age-grade distribution, thirty-eight “Home” children 
were educationally retarded from one to twelve semesters. Through 
careful application of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Tests we found 
that: 

1. In every grade the mean I.Q. of the “Home” children was lower than that 

of the “Family.” 


2. In individual comparisons the “Family” child surpassed fifty-two times; 
the “Home” twenty-two. 

3. The highest I.Q. was that of a “Family” boy; the lowest that of a “Home” 
girl. 

4. In comparing boys with boys and girls with girls, the difference in mean 
1.Q. for both groups was in favor of the “Family.” 














A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
TABLE III 
A COMPARISON OF THE I.Q.’s FOR THE Boys 
“Home” “Family” 
Test Number 1.Q. Test Number 
1 86 1 
2 86 2 
3 79 3 
4 79 4 
5 78 5 
6 67 6 
i 77 7 
8 49 8 
9 73 9 
10 67 10 
1l 76 11 
12 68 12 
13 98 13 
14 81 14 
15 82 15 
16 84 16 
17 63 17 
18 95 18 
19 95 19 
20 77 20 
21 62 21 
22 67 22 
23 67 23 
24 — 24 
25 83 25 
26 71 26 
27 83 27 
28 78 28 
29 56 29 
30 67 30 
31 67 31 
32 — 32 
33 69 33 
34 73 34 
35 63 35 
36 65 36 
37 72 37 
38 81 38 
39 
40 
41 
Mean 75 
Standard Deviation: +10.54 
Difference of mean in favor of “Family” 
Probable error of difference of means 
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TABLE IV 


A COMPARISON OF THE I.Q.’s FOR THE GIRLS 


“Home” “Family” 
Test. Number 1.Q. Test Number 1.Q. 
1 78 1 97 
2 | gi 2 89 
3 | ae 3 106 
4 71 4 97 
5 80 5 74 
6 94 6 84 
7 74 7 82 
8 83 8 62 
9 97 9 81 
10 74 10 99 
11 62 11 92 
12 91 12 85 
13 G4 13 97 
14 95 14 78 
15 71 15 97 
16 64 16 119 
17 57 17 78 
18 64 18 117 
19 76 19 86 
20 73 20 80 
21 _— 21 89 
22 67 22 108 
23 90 23 80 
24 80 24 110 
25 75 25 82 
26 70 26 82 
27 42 27 85 
28 54 28 71 
29 69 29 80 
30 81 30 55 
31 73 31 97 
32 54 32 77 
33 52 33 73 
34 77 
35 — 
36 54 
Mean 73 87.5 
Standard Deviation 12.98 +14.06 
Difference of means in favor of “Family” 14.5 
Probable error of difference of means 2 
5. The 5 per cent of the entire group who tested above normal was from the 
“Family.” 


6. Twenty-three “Family” and twelve “Home” children tested normal. 
7. Forty-three “Family” and sixty-one “Home” children tested below nor- 
mal. 
(The missing “Home” child is due to the fact that we were unable to se- 
cure the correct birthday. 
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THE WORLD’S BEST SELLER 


GYPSY WILSON 
Indiana State Teachers College 


It is true “that of the making of books there is no end,” and of this 
endless literature much is driven to an early grave: longevity of life 
is not a conspicuous quality of best sellers, and a decade is a generous 
lifetime for many books. 


The most notable exception to this is the Bible, the world’s best 
seller, a perennial international favorite. Without benefit of high- 
pressure salesmanship through book clubs or other artificial stimuli, 
it averages 27,000,000 copies annually. Since the invention of the 
printing press in the middle of the fifteenth century, approximately 
882,000,000 copies of this book have been printed in 972 languages 
and dialects. In the book world it towers like a Jungfrau, shadowing 
all in mistiness below it. 


What is this famous book, and what is there about it that justifies 
and insures its place in literature? Its life story is a fascinating one. 
It has often been called a library in itself, composed of two major 
parts—the Old Testament and the New Testament—which contain 
thirty-nine books and twenty-seven books respectively. We must 
turn back the calendar three thousand years to discover the first 
writing that went into the making of this book, whose composition re- 
quired sixteen hundred years in all. Forty writers with diversified 
backgrounds contributed to it: they were representative of many 
walks of life—the scholar, king, shepherd, doctor, artisan, and others. 
In such a heterogeneous compilation one might expect to find dis- 
parities and contradictions, but such is not the case in this book. 

The book is a great leveller, making an impartial appeal to every- 
one, respecting no one person above another. We are told that an 
outstanding difference between the great Oriental religion Buddhism 
and the religion of the Bible—Christianity—is in the scope of appeal, 
the former appealing primarily to the wealthy class of people. Such 
an undemocratic philosophy, it seems, impoverishes a religion, where- 
as the teachings in the Bible enrich Christianity. 

Here and there in the march of history we identify individuals as- 
sociated with the writing and distribution of the Book. Wyclif, who 
made the first English translation of the Bible in 1384, suffered from 
continued persecution and was tried for heresy. Then, with the in- 
vention of the printing press, Tyndale, sometimes spoken of as “The 
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Father of the Open Bible,” printed thousands of copies of the Bible 
and smuggled them into England. Finally, as a Christian martyr, he 
was burned at the stake. 


Famous translations of the Bible continued: the most outstanding 
of these is the King James Version, which appeared in 1611 as the 
combined work of fifty-four scholars authorized by King James of 
England to translate the Bible into English. In 1885 some of the most 
capable men in our country translated the Bible into the well-known 
American Standard Version. During this twentieth century a number 
of modern translations have been published, employing the more cur- 
rent forms of speech. The most significant of these are by Moffatt, 
Goodspeed, Montgomery, Weymouth, Moulton, and Bates. The most 
recently published modern translation of the New Testament is the 
Revised Standard Version of the New Testament, prepared by a corps 
of able Protestant scholars and released by the press in 1946. 

If we leave the history of the Bible and examine its content, we 
again encounter interesting facts. Representative of some of the liter- 
ary types is the short story as told in the book of Ruth; then poetry, 
in Psalms and Proverbs; letters, in Paul’s communications to the 
churches; law, in Exodus; and the novel, in the story of David, as re- 
lated in Kings. The literature of the Bible has made its indelible im- 
print on much of our great secular literature. Dr. Edwin Mims, Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Vanderbilt University, has given us some admirable 
examples of these in his book Great Writers as Interpreters of Reli- 
gion. The writers themselves have paid tribute to the Book of Books. 
The late William Lyon Phelps of Yale University said, “It is a great 
book to read—from even a literary point of view, the greatest book 
in the world.” John Dryden, speaking for English poets, said, “If 
everything else in our language should perish, the Bible alone would 
suffice to show the full extent of its beauty and power.” 

Helen Keller, one of the great spirits of all time, begins each day 
by reading the Bible. In the discussion period following a lecture she 
gave at the National Education Association meeting in Atlantic City 
a few years ago, someone posed this queston: “If you had one wish, 
what would it be?” As the audience sat there imagining she would 
answer “Sight” or “Hearing,” they were humbled and thrilled when 
she replied, “World Peace.” It was a heartening experience to hear 
this deaf-blind leader with her wholesome and robust message dur- 
ing those dark days of the war. Quite recently she returned from a 
six-weeks’ trip to war-torn countries and was more concerned with 
the suffering in Europe than in the loss of her Connecticut home, 
which burned during her absence. It is the vision of this blind wo- 
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man that impresses one, a vision in keeping with the principles of 
her favorite book—the Bible. 

The late Alphonso Smith wrote What Can Literature Do For Me, 
in which he outlined these important advantages in reading worth- 
while literature: (1) It can give you an outlet. (2) It can keep be- 
fore you the vision of the ideal. (3) It can give you a better knowl- 
edge of human nature. (4) It can restore the past to you. (5) It can 
show you the glory of the commonplace. (6) It can give you the 
mastery of your own language. The Bible is an answer to all of these, 
successfully fulfilling the aims, bountifully and satisfyingly. 

The influence of the Bible can be seen even in the titles of books. 
John van Druten’s The Voice of the Turtle, a current Broadway suc- 
cess, takes us back to the Song of Solomon: “For, lo, the winter is 
past; the rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on the earth; and 
the voice of the turtle (dove) is heard in the land.” And in Adria 
Langley’s profile of a dictator, A Lion Is in the Streets, we hear an 
echo from Proverbs, “The slothful man said, ‘There is a lion in the 
way; a lion is in the streets.’” 

Further, the Bible colors the very fabric of our speech with its 
rich idiomatic expressions. Mary Ellen Chase in her recent book, The 
Bible and the Common Reader, calls some of these to mind for us: 
“a thorn in the flesh,“ “by the skin of our teeth,” “the spirit is willing, 
but the flesh is weak,” “diligent in business,” “the salt of the earth,” 
“heap coals of fire,” “like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 

Many books among today’s best sellers deal with philosophy and 
religion. This is a sanguine sign, for one’s spiritual self thrives bet- 
ter on a substantial diet than on froth. But while many of these books 
are desirable, man will continue to gain his greatest vitality from 
the great Best Seller itself. “History,” says Carlyle, “is the length- 
ened shadow of a man.” And man today has no higher criteria on 
behavior than Micah’s noble words echoing down through the cen- 
turies: “What does the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to 
love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy Lord?” A transcendent 
creed for all men.in every walk of life is recorded by St. Paul: “Final- 
ly, brothers, whatever is true; whatever is worthy of reverence; 
whatever is just; whatever is pure; whatever is lovely; whatever is 
of good repute; if virtue is anything; if honor is anything; be always 
thinking about these.” 








INTAKE AND OUTGO 


DENNIS H. COOKE 
President, East Carolina Teachers College 


Various estimates of the number of teachers who have left the teach- 
ing profession since 1939 range from 350,000 to 500,000. Some of these 
estimates suggest that half of the teachers in the classrooms today 
were not teaching in 1939. But this staggering percentage of turn- 
over among the teaching personnel, while quite serious, does not 
constitute the complete picture. What of the qualifications and educa- 
tion of the teachers who occupy our classrooms today? At the end 
of the school year 1945-46, one full year after V-J Day, there were 
39 per cent more substandard or permit teachers (education less than 
that required for the lowest certificate) in our classrooms than dur- 
ing the year before which was a war year. Although we expected 
that the end of the war would bring a larger number of qualified 
teachers into the classroom and eliminate many of the substandard 
teachers, we have found that the number of such teachers has con- 
tinued to increase. At the present time it is estimated that 120,000 of 
the teachers in the public schools are substandard. This is an increase 
of 11 per cent over 1945-46. 


While this wide-spread exodus from the teaching profession is seri- 
ous, it is not the most critical phase of the current status of the pro- 
fessional education of teachers. A more disturbing problem is the 
fact that this army of substandard teachers cannot possibly discharge 
satisfactorily the complex functions of our public schools as they exist 
today. Seventy-five years ago when the function of public education 
was relatively simple these substandard teachers could have served 
with a satisfactory degree of effectiveness, but not so today. The 
present job of teaching in our complex American way of life is a pro- 
fessional one, and only the’ professional teacher can discharge this re- 
sponsibility effectively. Throughout this general exodus of teachers 
from the profession, competent teachers who have quit teaching have 
learned that the same professional qualities that make for success in 
teaching are the qualities that make for success in other professions 
and occupations. In this general exodus many of our competent teach- 
ers have learned that they can succeed in other types of work for 
which the compensation is much more adequate. The effect of this 
discovery is too evident. 


But the most serious phase of the professional education of teach- 
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ers today is the lack of adequate replacements (professionally quali- 
fied) for those competent teachers who have left and who are con- 
tinuing to leave the teaching profession. In 1929, 22 per cent of all the 
students enrolled in all types of institutions of higher learning were 
enrolled in teachers colleges compared with 7 per cent enrolled in 
teachers colleges in 1945-46. And the decrease in enrollment in the 
teacher-training departments of other types of colleges and univer- 
sities has been even greater. These evidences of the general exodus 
from the teaching profession and the continued decrease in the new 
supply from year to year of professionally competent teachers should 
suffice. Not only must the supply of competent professional teachers be 
increased to meet the present demand, but the supply must be suffi- 
ciently large to meet the constantly increasing demand upon the pub- 
lic schools for additional services. But why do these conditions exist 
and what can be done to correct them? 


Without any intimation here that I have the only and final solution 
to this serious problem, I should like to offer two suggestions, namely, 
a higher regard on the part of the public for teachers and teaching 
and a better economic status for teachers. Note that I am attaching 
as much significance to a higher regard for teachers and teaching as 
I am to a better economic status for teachers. In fact, one is a parallel 
of the other. A higher regard for teachers and teaching will bring 
better salaries which will result in a higher regard for teachers and 
teaching. 

Teaching must become more attractive if we hope to recruit a 
sufficient number of competent professional people for our classrooms. 
But for teaching to become more attractive to our young men and wo- 
men significantly larger salaries must be paid. On the other hand, 
the taxpayer is demanding, and rightly so, more effective teaching 
than his children are now getting, certainly more effective teaching 
than his children are getting from the 120,000 substandard teachers 
in our classrooms today. True it is that school boards are having to 
pay more for teaching services than ever before, but, due to the large 
number of substandard teachers, the pupils are perhaps receiving 
relatively poor instruction. The result is more money for less effective 
teaching. Obviously, this condition will be short lived. Unless our 
teachers become better educated and render more effective teaching 
service, we will soon lose some of the economic gains that teachers 
have made. 


For teaching to become sufficiently attractive to our young men and 
women, the public must give the teacher as much liberty in his pri- 
vate lifé as is given any other good, self-respecting citizen of the com- 
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munity. At the same time if and when the teacher brings the wrath 
of the community down upon himself and the school for his personal 
conduct, he should be replaced immediately. Newspapers and the 
press in general should stop depicting the teacher in their cartoons 
as the sanctimonious person with long, straight hair, cheeks with no 
color in them, always with large, black, hornrimmed glasses, and an 
otherwise inanimate object for whom we always put on our Sunday 
manners. Instead, the teacher should be portrayed as the human, 
animate person that he really is or that he would be if the public 
would permit him to be. 

Finally, our problem is more basic than merely staffing our schools, 
because we can put a person in every classroom even if we use some 
of the older students to teach the younger ones. The problem basical- 
ly is, “Who shall teach?” If we agree that the answer is “Only com- 
petent professional people,” then the problem becomes one of making 
teaching sufficiently attractive through a higher regard for teaching 


and teachers and a better economic status for teachers. 
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THE CURRENT STATUS OF PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


G. W. DIEMER 
President, Central Missouri State College 


Yes, the teacher situation is bad. That, every thinking person knows. 
The press, periodicals of all types, public speeches, civic groups, par- 
ents with children to educate, the politicians—all recognize the crisis 
in teaching. “The Breakdown in Education,” “Crisis in United States _ 
School System—Loss of Competent Teachers,” “Teachers’ Salaries, 
a National Disgrace,” “Why I Quit Teaching”—are among the head- 
lines that confront the citizenship of the nation. 

The public is aroused. Boards of Education and legislative bodies 
are seeking remedies. Every state is studying the problem and in the 
legislatures this winter, throughout the nation, the crisis will be dis- 
cussed and efforts will be made to do something about it. Local com- 
munities must be willing to. levy higher taxes. State support must be 
increased and certainly the federal government must help to support 
education but without federal control. The problem is not one of 
justice to teachers but rather of justice to children and young people 
in the future interest of the nation. 

We have reason for optimism as to the future. The possibility of 
adequate rewards to teachers was never better than today. With the 
coming of better pay and somewhat lessened opportunities in other 
fields of employment, we shall again have large numbers preparing 
themselves for teaching. 

But is the teacher problem entirely one of numbers? Is it not also 
one of quality? When they come back to us, to our teacher-preparing 
schools, what shall we do? Will it be the pre-war status quo program? 
Or will it be a program to prepare teachers for the atomic era? Who 
should prepare for teaching? What should be the length of the teach- 
er education program? What should the student learn? These are 
some of the questions that teachers colleges and schools of education 
must answer. My approach to these questions may be somewhat idea- 
listic, but idealistic we must be if we are to help build a better world. 

The teacher needed in the school room is the inspired teacher; the 
one who accepts teaching as a calling; the one who looks upon teach- 
ing as a life work; the one who believes that through teaching he can 
render the greatest service to humanity. Leverett Wilson Spring, in 
his evaluation of Mark Hopkins, places high in the list of salient qual- 
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ities, enthusiasm. “The enthusiasm,” says Mr. Spring, “continued for 
three score years with no abatement.” Dr. Hopkins would have suc- 
ceeded in other professions including medicine and law, but he chose 
to be a teacher. Teaching has not been a profession in America. Too 
largely as Cubberly once expressed it, it has been a stepping stone 
and, unfortunately, the children have been the ones who have been 
stepped upon. To the inspired teacher the economic reward is secon- 
dary to the social satisfactions that come with successful teaching. 
However, adequate salaries are a means and we shall never have our 
schools staffed with a professiognal group of teachers until the public 
is willing to pay salaries that are commensurate with the service. 


If we are to have inspired teachers, the responsibility must rest 
heavily upon the faculties of teacher education schools. The faculty 
member in the teachers college must also be an inspired teacher. In 
speaking of Mark Hepkins, James A. Garfield once said, “I am not 
willing that this discussion should close without mention of the value 
of a true teacher. Give me a log hut, with only a simple bench, Mark 
Hopkins at one end and I on the other, and you may have all the 
buildings, apparatus, and libraries without him.” Each one who reads 
this article will re 111 some teacher who influenced his career. We 
probably have ‘urgotten the apparatus used and the knowledge ac- 
quired, but certain things in the way of ideas and life philosophy have 
remained with us. When Frank MacMurry retired as a member of 
the faculty of Teachers College, Columbia University, he used these 
words in his valedictory address, “Here we find the greatest thing in 
teaching, helping the student to find himself”; and, Dr. MacMurry 
added, “If I had my educational career to ‘live over again, I would 
take a greater interest in the individual student.” I recall that as a 
graduate student under Dr. MacMurry, I took a paper to his office one 
day, expecting to leave it and hurry away. Dr. MacMurray asked me 
to sit down; he wanted to talk with me. He asked me concerning my 
future plans and he offered some suggestions as to some of the things 
necessary in a successful career. He expressed faith in the things that 
I might accomplish and encouraged me to go forward in the field of 
education. Many times through the years I have recalled this confer- 
ence with Dr. MacMurry and it has helped me through many difficult 
problems. If a graduate student needs that kind of interest and guid- 
ance, how much more does the young high-school graduate coming 
into our colleges need inspired guidance from staff members. Yes, we 
need inspired professors on teachers college facultiés who believe that 
the greatest service in the world is service to the individual student. 

In teacher education, human relations must be a primary considera- 
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tion. Too long in our teachers colleges we have been concerned with 
the teaching of subjects as though the chief end in education was the 
acquisition of knowledge and skills. Too little attention has been given 
to the understanding of the individual, of the home, and of society. 
Too little time has been given to helping the student teacher in his 
relationships to his children and their parents. Too little recognition 
is given to the fact that all of education is not in the classroom, but in 
every relationship in which the child finds himself. Too little em- 
phasis is given to the home as the primary educational unit of society. 
The teacher must, therefore, be interested in the child, not only in 
the classroom, but in all out of class activities and in his home and 
community life. The teacher must believe in every child and in the 
home from which the child comes. He must be tolerant without re- 
gard to economic status, social standing, religion, or race. This under- 
standing of human relations will come through the right kind of 
courses in social studies, but even more through the opportunity for 
participation and practice in these relationships. The program of stu- 
dent activities in the college and opportunities for participation in 
pupil activities in the laboratory school and the parent teachers associa- 
tion, and community life are also very important. 

Breadth and depth of education are essential to good teaching. The 
humanities, the social studies, the sciences, and the arts are all impor- 
tant in the preparation of the teacher. “Knowledge is Power” but 
unfortunately it has been used too largely for selfish purposes. “Knowl- 
edge is Power” in the great battleship, in the dive bomber, and in the 
atomic bomb, but such use of knowledge can only bring destruction 
to the world. The teacher must recognize all knowledge as power for 
good in the world. George Stoddard, in his Cubberly Lecture, “Fron- 
tiers in Education,” makes this statement: 


The question is, what kind of a world do we want? What kind of people? 
Man’s truly precious heritage is his brain. All science, art; philosophy, and 
social order are merely a physical extension of events inside the skull. Every- 
thing new is first imagined. Were a fatal malady to attack the cerebral cor- 
tex over a wide scale, we should take alarm; we should mobilize the full re- 
sources of medical science. Perhaps the time for mobilization is at hand, lest 
the ages recognized as dark since the Reaaissance and the Reformation be 
brought to us strangely disguised as light; lest science be identified with evil, 
which it is not; lest free inquiry, whatever we may call it, be excluded from 
areas crucial to human progress. 


Mark Hopkins in one of his public addresses said, “He who carries 
the torchlight into the recesses of science and shows the gems that 
are sparkling there, must not be a mere hired conductor, who is to 
bow in one company, and bow out another, and show what is to be 
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seen with a heartless indifference, but must have an ever-living foun- 
tain of emotion that will flow afresh as he contemplates anew the 
works of God and the great principles of truth and duty.” The acquisi- 
tion of truth must lead to freedom. Truth must be used to free man- 
kind from fear, want, and war. On my campus we have a great teach- 
er of physical science. One of his former students, a man who has 
achieved distinction in American Education, said to me, “His courses 
in physics were also courses in religion. I gained from his teaching, 
not only the knowledge of the laws of science, but also the great laws 
of the relationship between science and human good.” 

The kind of a teacher I have in mind does require professional 
preparation: courses in the psychology of learning, principles, and 
methods of teaching, philosophy and history of education and much 
observation, participation and student teaching. The purpose must be, 
first of all, that the student gain a vision of the great work of the 
teacher, and, secondly, that he acquire knowledge and skills essential 
to best results in teaching. He must learn to evaluate his own work 
and to plan ways in which he can guide and motivate learning. He 
must understand that there are new truths that he must constantly 
seek and that there are better ways of teaching. 

I visited, a number of years ago, one of the great school systems of 
America. In every school I visited I found experimentation going on. 
One teacher was trying out a new method in reading, another teach- 
er was trying out a new way of teaching literature, and another teacher 
was emphasizing a program in the teaching of citizenship in which all 
of the work of the classroom was being integrated. I became impressed 
because so many of the teachers in this system had the experi- 
mental attitude. They recognized that the best had not yet been found 
and they were studying and experimenting in an effort to find the 
best. 

Recently I served as a member of the United States Education Mis- 
sion to Japan. Several times in discussions with other members of 
the Mission regarding some democratic conception of education, some- 
one of us would say, “But we have not realized that ideal in America.” 
And then someone else would say, “But we believe in that concep- 
tion of education even though we practice it poorly. Let us hold up to 
the Japanese the system of education that would realize our highest 
conceptions of democracy.” We shall not achieve in America the high 
goal that in every classroom and in every position of educational trust 
there shall be an inspired teacher, but we can at least recognize the 
ideal and in endeavoring to achieve it we shall at least approximate 
our great conception of equality of educational opportunity for all of 
our children and young people. 














CURRENT STATUS OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


CHARLES L. ANSPACH 
President, Central Michigan College 


A year or so ago, one of our national magazines published an article 
entitled, “Gone Are the Days.” In brief the article described the teach- 
er of yesterday as a “sourpuss,” and welcoming the changes in teach- 
er personnel to the point that gone are the days of the “sour- 
puss.” This article was merely the forerunner of a series of articles, 
all emphasizing the importance of teaching and the change in the 
type of teachers entering the profession. Some years previous to the 
publication of these articles, the teaching profession had reached a 
low not only in salaries but in prestige and social importance. The 
statement, “Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach” was used by 
many to describe our profession. This disparaging statement did not 
represent all of the teachers in the profession but there were enough 
persons trying to teach to lend some validity to the accusation, and 
then, because of general conditions there came this refreshing and 
telling series of articles which has aroused public opinion to the point 
where there is an accepted, belief that something must be done or we 
are likely to return to the days of the mediocre and the “sourpuss.” 


As a result, there is a growing feeling on the part of the public that 
schools are tremendously important and that teachers are significant 
professional persons and that the youth of our country must have the 
best in the way of teaching. The politicians are becoming aware of 
the needs and demands of education. Within recent weeks, one of the 
announced candidates for the presidency of the United States has 
placed as one item in his national platform, better salaries for teach- 
ers. It is quite significant, it seems to me, when a candidate for the 
highest office in our land announces that something must be done to 
improve the economic status of teachers. Not only do we find candi- 
dates fot national offices becoming interested in the needs of educa- 
tion, but a survey of the activities of the state legislatures also in- 
dicates that a greater financial support on the state level is coming. 

All of this points to the need for the proper professional training of 
teachers. Since public opinion is aroused and a greater financial sup- 
port is being given for the purpose of improving public education, 
school teachers, and those responsible for the education of teachers 
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must renew their concern for a betier and more significant program 
of teacher education. 

A review of the statistics of teacher certification cannot help but 
make us aware of the fact that if we are to measure up to the new 
opportunity which is given us, we must improve our profession by 
the in-service training of those who are not qualified now. Thousands 
of emergency and temporary certificates have been granted through- 
out the United States. We all appreciate the fine contribution that 
these teachers have made by coming to the rescue of the public schools 
and by keeping them open. Technicians can be of assistance, but final- 
ly it is necessary for trained personnel to come in or the patient dies. 
Medicine, a number of years ago, started a program of postgraduate 
medicine and field service. Doctors were brought up-to-date on med- 
ication and surgery. Dentistry started a similar program and now the 
in-service training program for teachers is receiving a new emphasis. 
This type of program is not new to education but the conditions of the 
time re-emphasize its importance and significance. The program is 
not only necessary in bringing the classroom teacher up-to-date but 
it is also necessary for the college that it might keep its courses, cur- 
ricula, and professors professionally awake and alive. 

The first problem we face, therefore, is one of recruitment. Teach- 
ers Colleges and Colleges of Education can recruit good teacher per- 
sonnel but such recruitment is quite limited. Recruitment must start 
in the high school. Some of our outstanding teachers today entered 
the profession because of the encouragement given them by the 
teachers with whom they studied. Sometime ago a high-school prin- 
cipal asked me what we were doing to send to him more and better 
teachers. In turn, I asked him what he had done to send us more and 
better candidates. Of course, one can guess his answer. There are 
hundreds of high schools with clubs of various types organized for 
the purpose of imparting information, providing social opportunities, 
and arousing interést in various professions. There are too few high 
schools with organizations for the purpose of encouraging good candi- 
dates to think of education as a profession. Lack of such clubs is partly 
due to the teachers, themselves, who are “bread and butter teachers” 
and not teachers of the type of the Hoosier Schoolmaster who was 
told one day by a pupil, “I am sorry that you are leaving for when 
you are near, I understand what God is like.” If the prestige of the 
teaching profession is to be raised, a part of the responsibility rests 
with the teachers, themselves, in saying with Bliss Perry, “And Glad- 
ly Teach.” 

Recruitment must also reach the parents of children. Parents must 
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want to see their children enter the teaching profession if the profes- 
sion is to receive more and better candidates. When a parent is just 
as interested in seeing his son or daughter enter the teaching profes- 
sion as he is in seeing his child enter engineerng, medicine, or law, 
then the number and quality of teachers will increase. 

One reason why the parents have not been so impressed with teach- ~ 
ing is the fact that we have offered scholarships for the training of 
various types of professional people and have held public ceremonies 
awarding such honors, but we have not given an equal amount of 
recognition to one who receives a scholarship for teacher preparation. 
As an illustration of this, we are proposing to set aside millions of 
dollars for the training of scientists, but very little if anything for 
the training of teachers of these scientists. It is true, of course, that 
some of the scientists will eventually become teachers but we do not 
recognize this fact in setting up these grants. Educational institutions, 
governmental bureaus, and all other agencies concerned with the prep- 
aration of teachers should make an honest attempt to build the pres- 
tige of the teaching profession by giving proper recognition to those 
who elect it as a life work. 


Colleges must also assume their proper relationship to all those 
interested in children. A teacher training institution should be in the 
same position from the standpoint of serving all groups interested in 
child growth and development as the State Agricultural College is in 
its position to serve the farmers. To provide for consultant service and 
expert guidance is a responsibility of teacher training institutions. 

Colleges also are becoming aware of the necessity of providing a 
good: general educational program for those who are preparing to 
teach. The teacher must be a cultured citizen with high ideals and an 
awareness of the opportunities that American life has to offer. A 
background such as this can only be provided for through a good, 
liberal, general education. Parallel to this is the development of a 
sound and adequate professional program. There must always be the 
search for better ways, based on scientific information directed toward 
an understanding of child growth and development. If the teacher is 
to understand the child, she must also understand and participate in 
community life. Such participation and understanding is not only a 
part of the general education program but it is also a part of the pro- 
fessional education program. 


This change in public attitude and professional concern places upon 
all responsible for the preparation of teachers the necessity of doing 
more than we ever have done in the past to provide and improve an 
adequate program for the preparation of teachers. The status of the 
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teacher is approaching the professional level, his program of training 
is comparable to other professional training programs, his economic 
status will be much improved in the years that are ahead. Therefore, 
a brighter and better day is ahead for teachers. The motto of a large 
business in the East is “Keeping everlastingly at it brings success.” 
It must also be our slogan if the professional education of teachers is 
to continue on the march. 
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TEACHER TRAINING IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON 


W. W. HAGGARD 
President, Western Washington College of Education 


The present status of the training of teachers in the state of Wash- 
ington may be changed by the Legislature, which convenes January 
13, 1947. Because of the efforts of the Colleges of Education toward 
expansion, and because of the recommendations made by the Strayer 
Survey Commission, which recently completed a survey of public 
education in the state, some changes may have been made by the time 
this statement is published. 

Since 1917 the teacher training institutions of the state have been 
committed to the division of labor principle. The University of Wash- 
ington and the State College of Washington train high-school and jun- 
ior high-school teachers, while the three Colleges of Education train 
elementary and junior high-school teachers. Five years of training are 
required for the certification of high-school teachers and four years 
for the certification of junior high and elementary school teachers. 

During the past year the Colleges of Education have made a case 
for graduate training to culminate in the conferring of the master’s 
degree in elementary education. The Strayer Commission has recom- 
mended this extension of the -program of the Colleges of Education. 
Because of the scarcity of teachers on the elementary level, the Stray- 
er Commission also recommended that the University be empowered 
to launch a program of elementary teacher training. 

The State Board of Education has considered these proposals in two 
sessions. A committee of nine, appointed by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who serves as President of the State Board of 
Education, considered the proposals between sessions. Near the con- 
clusion of the second session of the State Board of Education, it was 
decided to prepare a bill which, if passed by the Legislature, and 
signed by the Governor, would empower the State Board to make 
such modifications in the programs of the teacher training institu- 
tions as it deemed were justified by facts and conditions. In the past 
the Legislature has always made such changes in the programs of the 
higher institutions of the state. 

It is true that there is an acute scarcity of elementary teachers in 
the state of Washington, and it is true also that the University is 
located in the greatest population center (Seattle) of the state. It is 
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stated that Seattle is not supplying its share of elementary teachers 
for the reason that the nearest state institution preparing elementary 
teachers is eighty-seven miles away, or for the reason that there is 
no state institution in Seattle that trains elementary teachers. 

The actual reason for the scarcity of elementary teachers is that 
young people in large numbers are not now interested in teaching on 
any level, say the opponents of abandoning the division of labor prin- 
ciple in teacher training in the state. It is generally agreed that the 
real problem is the recruitment of more young people for teacher 
training and that Colleges of Education have the staffs and the facili- 
ties to meet the needs of all who will come. 

A word about the proposal that the Colleges of Education confer 
the master’s degree in elementary education is appropriate. The Col- 
leges of Education rest their case on the need for training in elemen- 
tary education beyond the bachelor’s degree in the state, and their 
fitness, because of tradition, equipment, and staff, to provide such 
training. There is one other important point. Teachers in the state of 
Washington, even though they have the bachelor’s degree, in order 
to keep their certificates in force must earn extra hours of credit 
periodically. These teachers should be permitted to earn graduate 
credit in the Colleges of Education for this work beyond the bachelor’s 
degree, the logic and fairness of which is obvious. 





THE FIRST STATE NORMAL HOLDS TO ITS COURSE 


MARTIN O’CONNOR 
President, State Teachers College, Framingham, Mass. 


In the year 1851 Cyrus Peirce who by that time had resigned his 
position as principal of the first state normal school in America was 
asked by Henry Barnard just what he had hoped to accomplish. His 
answer was that he would make better teachers and especially better 
teachers for our common schools. He maintained that those who were 
occupied in teaching in the common schools possessed little fitness 
for their business, did not understand well either the nature of chil- 
dren or the subjects that they professed to teach and had little skill 
in the art of teaching or governing schools. 

“I admitted” he said “that a skill and power to do all this might 
be acquired by trial if teachers continued in their business long enough; 
but while the teachers were thus learning, I was sure that the pupils 
must be suffering. In the process of time a man may find out by ex- 
periment how to tan hides and convert them into leather. But most 
likely the time would be long and he would spoil many hides before 
he got through. It would be far better for him to get some knowledge 
of chemistry and spend a little time in his neighbor’s tannery before 
he set up for himself. So the more I considered the subject, the more 
the conviction grew upon my mind that by a judicious course of 
study and of discipline teachers may be prepared to enter upon their 
work not only with the hope but almost with the assurance of suc- 
cess.” 

Cyrus Peirce never for one moment had any doubt about what he 
hoped to accomplish. He carefully set up his objective and just as 
carefully worked out methods to achieve that objective. 

Life in his day was comparatively simple. There were none of the 
complexites that have arisen to plague the present day administrator. 
His normal school produced teachers who were rather well peepee 
to meet the problems of their time. 

In recent years we have seen the slow but steady evolution of the . 
normal school from the two-year course to one of three years, and 
from the three-year normal school to the four-year teachers college. 
In the curriculum of the teachers college we have seen two patterns 
of work. Quite a generally accepted plan is that of setting up a two- 
year program resembling that of the liberal arts college upon which 
is superimposed two years of professional training. 
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At the State Teachers College at Framingham, which is the direct 
outgrowth of the original school presided over by Cyrus Peirce, we 
use another plan. We endeavor to keep ever before us our primary 
objective, that of training teachers for the elementary schools. 

We, therefore, at our college, anticipate some of the professional 
work in our first two years. We plunge our student from the very 
beginning into the business of becoming a teacher. We urge him from 
the very outset to expose himself to profitable educational experiences 
which will stand him in good stead later. We try to impress upon him 
the fact that preparation for teaching is a continuous process, that 
it should go on as long as life itself. This is the way a student of med- 
icine would proceed. It produces a good doctor. It will produce a good 
teacher. 



























THE CAUSE OF CONTROVERSY’ 


Controversy seems to be an essence of human relationships. It exists 
alike between allies and enemies. Controversy on a high plane may 
be called debate; on a low plane, quarrel. Based upon experience, 
progress seems not to be made without it, although it may be a hin- 
drance to progress. 

Men of good will are urged to avoid controversy by the philoso- 
phers of all ages. The Apostle Paul gave his follower Titus the general 
advice to “avoid foolish questions and contentions, for they are un- 
profitable and vain” (Titus 3:9). Bishop Joseph Hall of England was 
more specific as to his own experience: “I have found that to strive 
with a superior is injurious; with an equal, doubtful; with an inferior, 
sordid; with anyone, a cause of unquietness.” 

Yet controversy persists. Men disagree in politics, in religion, in 
education, in economics, in law. Even in science where facts seem in- 
disputable there is controversy. 

We must give most of the disputants credit for sincerity. Leaving 
out those who argue merely to satisfy an ego, the others contend from 
a sense of duty. They battle for the truth, as they see it. They sacrifice 
mental ease and contentment for intellectual conflict. There must be 
reasons why men who might enjoy quiet make turmoil—why men 
who have much to gain through accord are willing to lose through 
discord. ' 

I believe there is one fundamental cause of controversy in all areas 
of human misunderstanding that may be called sincere, and not based 
on greed or evil design. The cause is that men are divided naturally 
into two temperaments, one conservative, one liberal. In this division 
each member of the human family is on one side or the other of a 
theoretical line of exact neutrality. 

Without doubt an individual’s attitude is partly inherited, as a con- 
servative or liberal temperament, from parents and ancestors. The 
children of a very conservative father are conservative. Of great in- 
fluence is the environment of home and neighbors. Those who leave 
conservative homes and communities are shocked by the world’s 
liberalism. Teachers and preachers press conservatism into the hu- 
man clay they mold, if they are of that attitude. Similar though op- 
posite influences develop liberal attitudes in liberal homes and com- 
munities. 

So wherever groups of humans gather we have these two elements, 
conservatives and liberals. We give them other names, of course. In 


' Presidertial address of Hanor A. Webb, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, the Tennessee Academy of Science, November 29, 1946. 
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religion the conservatives may be called defenders of the faith, while 
liberals are called heretics. In politics the conservatives are the Old 
Guard, while the liberals are the New Dealers. In education a recent 
group of conservatives were the Essentialists, while the liberal group 
call themselves the Progressives. In civic matters the conservatives 
stand pat, the liberals break precedents. The pillars of a community 
are its conservatives, while its pioneers are the liberals. In exasper- 
ation we call the conservatives “mossbacks;” the liberals, “crack- 
pots.” 

Even in factual science we have the conservatives whose interpreta- 
tions lag behind proven kndwledge, and the liberals whose imagina- 
tions run ahead of knowledge. 

Thus as men talk together in their varied interests, only the bare 
data of past events are not subject to controversy. There is no debate 
on the actual explosion of the first full-sized atomic bomb on July 
16, 1945, in New Mexico. From there on the controversy rages all the . 
way from military necessity to moral law. The debate on the political 
strategies made possible by the possession of these bombs has just 
begun. The economics of atomic piles versus coal-burning furnaces 
will in time involve management and labor in vigorous, possibly vi- 
olent, disagreements. 

Now surely an understanding of the cause of controversy should 
aid in controlling it. Could it be made clear to all honest disputants 
that their opponents’ views were due less to principles than to philos- 
ophies, then compromise might seem more reasonable. Each conser- 
vative might say to himself, “I argue thus because I am a conserva- 
tive; if I were a liberal I would doubtless see things as my opponent 
does.” In like manner the liberal would accept his opponent as the 
possessor of a conservative temperament, rather than that he was 
stupid and stubborn. Each might deem the other a philosopher rather 
than a fool. 

Under such circumstances, with the differences of opinion accepted 
as being due to opposite human temperaments, retreats from extreme 
positions would be favored by logic rather than prohibited by con- 
science. The believer in God in Heaven could have fellowship with 
the believer in God in Nature. The old politician could work with the 
newly elected G.I. for the community’s progress. Old teachers could 
serve in new schools, and with young associates apply old techniques 
to new curricula. ’ 


Wherever the conservative can be stimulated and the liberal re- 
strained the compromise is likely to prove practicable. Harmony and 
co-operation are likely to be in evidence. Discussion will seek truth, 
not conquest. 
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The true philosopher and scientist takes pride in quickening his 
own conservatism and tempering his own liberalism. He will do most 
of his arguing with himself. He will enjoy the pleasures of contem- 
plation, and acquire a reputation for wisdom by his silence. When 
he does engage in disputation with his fellows, he will remember that 
the true purpose of the argument is to establish grounds for agree- 
ments, for co-operation, and for peace. 








Current Additions 
to the 


AMERICAN WRITERS SERIES 


We are pleased to announce that we have just added to this series, which 
is such an extraordinary contribution to the resources of American Literature, 


two new volumes 


SOUTHERN PROSE WRITERS - Edited by Paine 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL - Edited by Clarke and Foerster 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
300 Pike Street 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 











A LIMITED SURVEY OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
HEALTH OF 41 FOURTH-GRADE PUPILS* 


RALPH W. HOUSE 
East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


and 


CLYDE MAE GOODMAN 
Appalachian State Teachers College 
Boone, North Carolina 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CONSTITUTIONAL HEALTH 


Health education in our public schools should receive greater em- 
phasis in the future because of the number of men rejected for duty 
in our Armed Forces during World War II. The number of rejectees 
seems to indicate that the public school’s health program does not de- 
velop strong young men and women. The two decades following the 
close of World War II should witness an effort on the part of school ad- 
ministrators to evolve a health curriculum which promotes children’s 
constitutional health. 

Constitutional health includes the normal values for protein, blood 
sugar, iron, calcium, phosphorus, vitamins, amino acids, et cetera, as 
established by the medical profession. One’s constitutional health is 
an indicator of his capacity for unlimited mental and physical effort 
toward the attainment of goals in school, or in life outside of school. 
Constitutional health is a barometer of one’s capacity for unending 
labor. Constitutional health as evidenced by the normal values for 
the various nutritional elements as well as by freedom from substruc- 
tural defects is a fundamental factor in determining one’s capacity for 
achievement, it would seem. 

This investigation is a limited survey of the constitutional health 
of a number of fourth-grade children. A limited survey of constitu- 
tional health implies that not all the nutritional elements, nor all the 
body’s substructural defects were studied. 


APPARATUS USED IN STUDYING CONSTITUTIONAL HEALTH 


A shock-proof, portable X-ray was used in making a survey of the 
following aspects of constitutional health: (1) Stage of sexual ma- 
turity or puberty as evidenced by the appearance of a sesamoid bone 


* This study was done at Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North 
Carolina. 
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on ulnar side of the distal end of the first metacarpal, (2) stage of 
bodily maturation as evidenced by skeletal age, (3) arrested sub- 
structural growth as evidenced by missing carpal bones, (4) severe 
illness during preschool period as evidenced by scorings on the radius, 
and (5) drain on the labile minerals as evidenced by breaks in the 
trabeculae of the phalanges. 

A hemometer** with precision nonfade prismatic glass color stand- 
ards and square measuring tube was used in determining.each child’s 
hemoglobin level. A hemometer is suitable for screening purposes, 
but is not suitable for.an exact determination of a child’s hemoglobin 
level as should be used in research of this kind. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DATA 


The data summarized in Table I, in the opinion of the writers, are 
of inestimable value to the classroom teacher. These data reveal 
weaknesses in a child’s constitutional health which make it very dif- 
ficult for the teacher who lacks this information about her pupils to 
guide their educational development with anything like a reasonable 
amount of success. 

TABLE I 
A SUMMARY OF FIVE ASPECTS OF CONSTITUTIONAL HEALTH 


As EVIDENCED BY THE SUBSTRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
FOounND IN 41 FourRTH-GRADE CHILDREN 


Types of : Number Number 
Substructural of of 
Development Girls Boys Total 
More than two years away from puberty 20 15 35 
Within two years of puberty, or pubescent 6 0 6 
Arrested substructural growth .. 1 2 3 
Scorings on the radius ........ 2 2 4 
Drain on the Labile Minerals 26 15 41 


Table I summarizes data which indicate that six girls are within 
two years of puberty as evidenced by the appearance of a sesamoid 
bone* on the ulnar side of the distal end of the first metacarpal. This 
seems to be a significant fact for their teacher to know as approxi- 
mately one year from the time these girls were X-rayed they should 
be in the second negativistic period. This knowledge should enable 
the teacher to be more skillful in her handling of these children as 


*Kolmer, John A. Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory Examinations. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1943. 

* Todd, J. C., and Sanford, A. H. Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory Methods. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1944. 

“Breckenridge, Marian E., and Vincent, E. Lee. Child Development. Phila- 
delphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1943, p. 242. 
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she now knows that they will have a tendency to manifest a negativ- 
istic attitude when events in the classroom do not go to suit their way 
of thinking. 

Data in Table I show that one girl and two boys have arrested 
substructural growth as evidenced by missing carpal bones in their 
wrists. Some authorities’ are of the opinion that if an endocrine gland 
dysfunction, severe illness, malnutrition, or all three factors operat- 
ing together can cause a delay in the appearance of carpal bones in 
the wrist, is it not possible that the maturing or ripening of the cells 
in the higher brain centers could be delayed also? It would seem safe 
to say that these missing carpal bones seem to indicate delayed sub- 
structural growth. What the significance of this delay as related to 


the learning process may actually mean remains to be established by 
further research. 


Data in Table I indicate that four pupils had very small scorings 
on their radiuses. A scoring on the radius is evidence that normal 
bone growth has been arrested due to illness, gastro-intestinal condi- 
tions, etc. 

Table I summarizes data which indicate that every child had breaks 
in the trabeculae of the phalanges. Breaks in the trabeculae’ are evi- 
dence that the removable minerals in the bones are being used to 
supplement the minera!s obtained in the diet. Some authorities’ state 


that the heart, nerves, and muscles need calcium salts to stabilize 
their activities. 


Co-twin experiments have presented data which seem to substan- 
tiate the need for fitting the curriculum to a child’s level of bodily 
maturation. The data in Table II show that 23 pupils have the same 
skeletal age as their chronological age. Two girls are immature by 
one year; three girls and four boys are immature by two years. One 
girl and two boys have a skeletal age in excess of their chronological 


*Saucier, W. A. Theory and Practice in the Elementary School. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1941, p. 11. 


* Todd, T. Wingate. Atlas of Skeletal Maturation. St. Louis: The C. V. Mosby 
Company, 1937, p. 28f. 


* Breckenridge, op. cit., p. 116. 
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TABLE II 


A SUMMARY OF THE SKELETAL AGES OF 41 
FOURTH-GRADE PUPILS 


Skeletal Number Number 
Age of of 
Status Girls Boys Total 

Accelerated by two years .............. waist 0 6 
Accelerated by one year ......... 1 2 3 
Skeletal age and chronological age 

approximately the same ....... 14 9 23 
Immature by one year .. Be goet 2 0 2 
Immature by two years . 3 - 7 
Total ot eae S =: 26 15 41 


age by one year; six girls have a skeletal age in excess of their chro- 
nological age by two years. Skeletal age is considered by many au- 
thorities to be a good indicator of:a pupil’s stage of bodily maturation. 
Knowledge of a pupil’s stage of bodily maturation should be of value 
to his teacher. 

Table III summarizes data which show that one girl and two boys 
had hemoglobin levels of 14.0 grams or better in October. The data 
for December show that one girl and one boy had hemoglobin levels 
of 11.0 grams or 11.5 grams which were the highest levels for that 
month. The data for February show that two girls had hemoglobin 
lévels of 12.0 or 12.5 grams; these readings were the highest levels for 
February. The data for April show that four girls had the highest 
hemoglobin determinations, namely: 12.0 or 12.5 grams. For some 
reasons not known to the writers this group of children was lowest as 
a group in December; they made significant gains in February as evi- 
denced by twenty pupils who had hemoglobin levels of 11.0 grams or 
better as compared with two pupils who had hemoglobin levels of 
11.0 grams or better for December. The group slumped again in April 
as evidenced by fourteen pupils who had hemoglobin determinations 
of 11.0 grams or better as compared with twenty pupils who had 11.0 
grams or better for February. 

The hemometer should become one of the public school’s most use- 
ful screening tests. Milam* has this to say about the usefulness of a 
hemoglobin determination for the public school: 


We have been conducting a nutritional survey in North Carolina for the 
past six years using many tests for diagnosis of nutrition status. By far the 
most satisfactory test has been the hemoglobin determination, and a low 
hemoglobin level is one of the commonest of the abnormal findings in the school 
populations surveyed. 


*D. F. Milam, M.D., Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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TABLE III 


A SUMMARY OF THE HEMOGLOBIN DETERMINATIONS 
For 33 FourTH-GRADE PUPILS 


October December February April 
Vumber Number Number Number Number Number Number Number 
Number of ri) oj of ° 0 of 0 of 
grams girls boys girls boys girls bovs girls boys 
14.0-14.5 2 
13.0-13.5 4 2 
12.0-12.5 10 5 2 4 
11.0-11.5 6 2 1 l 12 6 7 3 
10.0-10.5 1 7 4 6 5 8 8 
9.0- 9.5 12 7 1 1 2 1 
8.0- 8.5 1 
Total 21 12 21 12 21 12 21 12 


Milam used a photoelectric instrument for making hemoglobin deter- 
minations. Milam’s statement seems to indicate that the teachers in 
our public elementary schools need to study methods that they could 
use in measuring the constitutional health of their pupils. 


SUMMARY 


The data obtained in this study seem to support the following con- 
clusions: (1) Skeletal age is a valuable maturity age for teachers to 
use in adjusting the curriculum to their pupils. Skeletal age, mental 
age, and achievement age, appear to be the three most useful maturity 
ages which can be used as criteria in adjusting the curriculum to 
meet the needs of children. (2) The appearance of a sesamoid bone 
on the ulnar side of the distal end of the first metacarpal is an in- 
dicator that puberty or sexual maturity is two years away. The ap- 
pearance of this sesamoid is one more indicator of bodily maturation. 
The year preceding puberty or sexual maturity is known as the sec- 
ond negativistic period. This data should prove useful to teachers. 
(3) A low hemoglobin level may mean that a child has an infectious 
process, or it could mean that he has an iron deficiency anemia. An 
iron deficiency anemia is easily corrected by the medical doctor. An 
infectious process may prove to be an expensive thing to locate and 
to correct. (4) Breaks in the trabeculae of the phalanges indicate 
that the child is consuming the removable (labile) minerals in his 
bones. Serious breaks in the trabeculae indicate that the child is in 
need of medical care. (5) Scorings on the radius indicate that the 
child has had a severe illness, gastro-intestinal trouble, etc. These data 
seem to have value for teachers in the primary grades. Problem 
children often have their genesis in a severe illness. 

The data presented in this study seem to be useful indicators of 
a child’s constitutional health. The time is approaching when teachers 
should be expected to understand and use such data in adjusting the 
curriculum to each child. 
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“BEHOLD, I MAKE ALL THINGS NEW” 


J. K. LONG 


Assistant Superintendent in Charge of Secondary Education 
Louisville Public Schools 


The man who wrote the book of the Revelations would be at home 
today among those who write about post-war education. That inspired 
person records that he heard a voice say, “Behold, I make all things 
new. Write!” He said further that he had a command to show those 
“things which must shortly come to pass.” During the last few years 
prolific pens activated by keen minds have produced elaborate word 
pictures of education as it is to appear in the post-war era. 

The blue prints thus produced show an American public school 
system improved in many features. For example, it is generally 
agreed that there will be more opportunities:for pupils to obtain 
needed vocational training. The new curriculum offerings will show 
a proper balance between vocational and academic educational op- 
portunities. The new schools will provide audio-visual materials found 
by the War and Navy Department to be so valuable as aids in teach- 
ing and learning. It is considered imperative that old and inadequate 
school buildings be replaced by modern structures suited to the pro- 
grams of education housed in them. The standardized requirement 
for class size will become less inviolable. The school term is to be 
lengthened. All teachers will be paid a subsistence wage. It is pro- 
posed that opportunities for all adults to attend school be provided as 
a part of the program of public education. The design for post-war 
schools has in every classroom a teacher who has the professional 
training and the personal traits which fit him to guide the educational 
and personality development of boys and girls who must shortly ac- 
cept the challenges and responsibilities of American citizenship. 

The list of statements describing new features of post-war education 
could be amplified to attain considerable magnitude. Projecting these 
improvements on paper will avail nothing unless the American pub- 
lic is aroused to the essentiality of an adequate program of education 
to the extent of being willing to pay the additional price necessary 
to obtain such a program. To speak of paying an increased price for 

education on a national scale is to mention a theme that has not been 
too popular in some areas in the past, nor at the present time, for that 
matter. 


In terms of principles of economics, price determines not only how 
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much of a thing is bought, but whether it is bought at all. A similar 
principle applies in translating into realities the blue prints of post- 
war education. The creators of the new order know this is true. But 
are the people who must pay the price sufficiently well-acquainted 
with the facts? Not only is there need for enlightenment on a national 
scale, but there is also the necessity of informing people locally of 
the needs in their schools. Not only should the needs be presented 
clearly, but also the means and methods of paying the price for needed 
improvements. A large part of the price which must be paid to im- 
prove education in the United States must be paid in money. It is 
true that there are prices to be paid in human contributions and assets 
which do not involve money. Whether the price can be paid with 
money or with human values of intelligence and leadership, it is a 
simple fact that improvement in education is purchasable only at a 
price. 

It is enlightening to apply simple arithmetic plus a little reasoning 
to some of the proposals for improving post-war education with the 
idea of estimating the price of realization of the proposals. 

Who will pay the price for a lengthened school term? One recom- 
mendation is that the minimum length of the school term be 200 days. 
According to the United State Office of Education, the average length 
of term in the United States in 1941-42 was 175 days.* To make the 
term average 200 days would require an addition of only 25 days. 
.This seems simple enough. It is an increase of only 14 per cent. The 
cost of living has risen considerably more than this without very 
much effort on anybody’s part. To pursue the matter a little further, 
assume that if the length of school term is increased 14 per cent there 
would be a like increase in the per pupil cost of education. There are 
great variations in cost, but Commissioner Studebaker has reported 
that an average for the United States can be taken at $98.31 per pupil 
in average daily attendance. Increasing this amount 14 per cent adds 
$13.76 per pupil. Up to this point the calculations involve only simple 
arithmetic. If one other assumption is made and then a little more 
arithmetic is applied, an amount is obtained which is large enough to 
displease those who oppose Federal aid to education. The number of 
pupils enrolled in public schools in the United States is approximately 
twenty-five million. To say that twenty-one million of these are in 
average daily attendance is not an unreasonable assumption. If it is 
necessary to add $13.76 to increase the length of term 25 days for one 





* Biennial Surveys of Education in the United States, 1938-40 and 1940-42 
Statistics of State School Systems, 1939-40 and 1941-42, Vol. II, Chap. III, p. 17 
U. S. Office of Education. 

* Tbid., p. 28 
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pupil, then it is necessary to add $288,960,000 to increase the average 
length of term to 200 days for twenty-one million pupils. Perhaps in 
the light of this reasonable estimate it would be a wiser policy to try 
to bring up the length of term in those districts below the present 
average. 

Who will pay the price for new school buildings? The proposal to 
eliminate school buildings that are too small, too old, or too poorly 
planned and to replace them with new buildings of improved design 
and construction can be examined tangibly. In 1941-42 there were in 
use in the United States 222,660 school buildings.* Of this total, 107,692 
were one-room schools (48.4 per cent). For purposes of calculation 
let.it be assumed that it would be wise to consolidate the rural one- 
room districts,. practically all of them are in rural areas, into larger 
districts. An average pattern of consolidation could provide an eight- 
classroom structure to replace eight one-room buildings. This would 
mean that 13,461 new buildings would be needed. What would be 
the approximate price of the new buildings? Building costs will fluctu- 
ate to conform with labor supply and market conditions. For this 
reason an estimate of the cost of a building is a guess. It seems reason- 
able at the present time to assume that the cost of an eight-room build- 
ing would not be less than $60,000. This estimate is based upon an 
average of $7,500 per classroom. On this basis, the price to be paid 
to replace the one-room buildings is $807,660,000. 

Kentucky has a liberal percentage of one-room schools. 23.3 per cent 
of the State’s teachers are working in one-room buildings. The total 
number of one-room elementary schools in the State is 4,158.‘ This 
is 54.7 per cent of the total number of public schools. Those who oppose 
Federal aid for education would do well to look further into these 
facts. 

The price of the new buildings is only one item of cost. Consolida- 
_ tion and new buildings necessitate means of transportation. An ap- 
proximation of transportation cost could be made only after study- 
ing each consolidated district. The fact that transportation is provided 
for 18.3 per cent of the pupils enrolled in public schools in the United 
States at an average yearly cost of $20.64 per pupil transported may 
throw some light on the cost of transportation. Kentucky transports 
19.7 per cent of the pupils enrolled at a cost of $14.74 per pupil.‘ 

Elimination of one-room schools in rural areas does not by any 
means conclude the matter with reference to needs for new school 
buildings. Dr. N. L. Engelhardt, past-president of the American Asso- 


*Tbid., p. 32 
“Tbid., p. 76 
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ciation of School Administrators, has recently made what he terms a 
conservative estimate of the Nation’s needs for post-war school build- 
ings. He based his statement on information secured from 806 super- 
intendents of schools. Dr. Engelhardt believes that the cost of con- 
struction of needed school plants in the United States will exceed 
one billion dollars. The City of Louisville, according to the Works 
Survey Report, needs to spend $7,245,000 for new school plants. A 
question that must be answered for Louisville and other school dis- 
tricts is how much of the building costs can be borne locally and how 
much obtained from the Federal Government. 

Who will pay the price for programs of adult education? The need 
for a publicly supported program of adult education is an example of 
a feature of the new order that must be paid for in- adjustments in 
thinking as well as in money. Many adults would have to acccept the 
idea that there is something in school for them to learn. Those persons 
who take the lead in planning adult education must pay the price of 
getting the facts as to what adults need and want to learn in school. 
The need for adult education seems to be well established. The United 
States Statistical Abstract cites 1940 census figures which show that 
there are 44,517,676 persons 25 years old and over who have not had 
more than eight years of schooling. This is 59.5 per cent of persons 
25 years old and over. On a majority basis, this group could carry any 
national election. To further emphasize the need for opportunities 
for adults to attend school, it could be pointed out that 10,104,612 adults 
have had less than five years of schooling. This is 13.5 per cent of per- 
sons 25 years old and over. 

Who will pay the price for audio-visual equipment comparable to 
that used in the military training program of the army? Speaking 
before the American Association of School Administrators in Atlanta 
in February, 1944, General Walter L. Weibel, Director of Military 
Training, Army Service Forces, said with reference to the army’s meth-, 
ods of teaching, “To save time and achieve efficiency we make exten- 
sive use of such training aids as training films, film strips and lantern 
slides, still photographs of large size, posters and illustrations, maps, 
charts, blackboards, textbooks, and manuals.” It is probable that pub- 
lic schools do not need equipment comparable in variety and quantity 
to that used in the army or in the air forces, but post-war planners 
are unanimous in the belief that much more is needed than has ever 
been available to public schools. For example, the American Council 
on Education in its measure for audio-visual programs in schools states 
that minimum equipment necessary for every 200 students is one 
16-mm. sound projector, one film strip projector, and one transcription 
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player. On the basis of current price quotations for 16-mm. sound 
projectors alone, it would cost the Louisville Public Schools approxi- 
mately $100,000 to bring its equipment up to the Council’s recom- 
mended minimum. 

Who will pay the price to equalize differences in educational op- 
portunities in rural and city schools? The White House Conference 
on Rural Education called last year at the suggestion of Mrs. Roosevelt 
and the National Education Association emphasized facts which in- 
dicate that American public opinion has not been greatly concerned 
about inequalities in educational opportunities between rural and ur- 
ban children. Among the facts cited at the time, and now forgotten 
as are the results of most conferences, are these statements. About 
half of the children enrolled in public schools of the United States 
are in rural schools. The yearly per pupil expenditure for rural chil- 
dren is $86, while for city children it is $124. One hundred thousand 
rural teachers get $12 per week or less. The average yearly salary 
for rural teachers is $967 as compared with $1,937 for city teachers. 
The White House Conference concluded with the statement that a sum 
of one billion dollars would be needed to start the job of providing 
better prepared teachers, better buildings, and a longer school term 
for rural children. 

Who will pay the price to enlarge the program of vocational educa- 
tion? Commissioner Studebaker has reported that about one-third of 
the pupils enrolled in high schools in 1942 were enrolled in vocational 
education classes. About a million and a quarter of the students in 
vocational courses are enrolled in Federally-aided courses. Public 
schools have been panned for being too academic in their curricula. 
It does not require research to discover one very important reason why 
high schools continue to stress traditional academic courses. It costs 
much less to be academic. 

Who will pay the price to “make all things new” in education? If 
you are not ready to answer, you may still feel that you are in good 
company. No less a person than Solomon said, “It is the glory of God 
to conceal a thing.” 




















SURPLUS PROPERTY AND VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


ERNEST V. HOLLIS 


Division of Higher Education 
U.S. Office of Education 





Your President has been kind enough to ask me to make an interim 
report to members of the Southern Association of Colleges on an educa- 
tional facilities program for veterans which the Division of Higher 
Education administers for the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion and which the Bureau of Community Facilities administers for 
the Federal Works Administrator.’ This program was authorized in 
August, 1946, by the Mead bill which Congress enacted as Public Law 
697. To provide a frame of reference for the report, I shall review 
briefly the surplus property activities of the U.S. Office of Education, 
State Educational Agencies for Surplus Property, and the Federal 
Public Housing Authority. 


It would be hard to over-estimate the salutary influence of leaders 
in State, regional, and national educational associations in shaping 
surplus property and other Federal post-war plans for aiding colleges 
and universities with their reconversion problems. Their viewpoints 
are embedded in both basic legislation and Government administrative 
policies. When war surplus property was first made available to 
schools and colleges by owning agencies, schoolmen in procuring it 
used most of the techniques ascribed to rugged individualists in pri- 
vate business. Representatives of voluntary educational associations 
have been most helpful in bringing a semblance of approved social be- 
havior into what was becoming a highly individualistic enterprise. At 
the same time their counsel and co-operation have encouraged Federal 
disposal agencies to simplify procedures required of colleges seeking 
to qualify for surplus property. 


FEDERAL-STATE SURPLUS PROPERTY AGENCIES 


Both prior to and following the passage of the Surplus Property Act 
in 1944, personnel in the U.S. Office of Education devoted considerable 
time and effort to the development of tentative plans for assuring 
participation by educational institutions in the distribution of surplus 
war property. Educators in general agreed and succeeded in 1945 in 
convincing the Surplus Property Administration that the disposal of 





* Hereafter to save space the Bureau of Community Facilities of the Federal 
Works Agency is uel y abbreviated FWA. 
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surplus educational facilities was a specialized and complex profes- 
sional task. As a result, it retained the services of the U.S. Office of 
Education through a Division of Surplus Property Utilization financed 
by the disposal agency but A4dministered by the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education. 

In order to maintain defensible Federal relationships and to secure 
a broad and equitable distribution of surplus property becoming avail- 
able to educational claimants, it seemed desirable for each State 
to accept responsibility for all local functions in the program. At the 
suggestion of the Commissioner to the Governor of each State, a State 
Educational Agency for Surplus Property was established in each of 
the States by executive action or by the legislature. 

The chief responsibility of the Division of Surplus Property Utiliza- 
tion in the U.S. Office of Education in the WAA discount sales pro- 
gram is at present confined to the real property disposal program and 
to the planning of special programs for the sale of certain long supply 
items of surplus property to educational claimants at nominal prices. 

In March, 1946, the War Department and Navy Department re- 
‘ quested the U.S. Office of Education to assist in their respective dona- 
tion programs by screening all institutional requests and approving 
them on the basis of eligibility, need, and utilization. The Division of 
Surplus Property Utilization accepted this responsibility and secured a 
liberalization of donation policies: Drastic reductions in military per- 
sonnel caused the U.S. Office of Education to accept the responsibility 
of locating, screening, freezing; and allocating the items of equipment 
the armed services were willing to donate to schools and colleges. Thus 
the field representatives of the U.S. Office of Education, with the assist- 
ance of “accredited assistants” working on a volunteer basis in each 
State, locate educationally useful property and allocate it among States 
for fair distribution by the State Educational Agencies to schools and 
colleges having the greater need. 


FPHA HousInc ror VETERANS 


By summer of 1945, it was evident that demobilized servicemen 
would overtax college student housing. By the fall semester of 1946, 
a rapidly rising tide of enrollment brought an all-time high of over 
2,000,000 students, more than half of whom were veterans. To further 
complicate the situation, one-fourth of the veterans were married and 
10 per cent of this-group had one or more children. 

To aid colleges in meeting the unprecedented strain on student 
housing facilities, especially for married veterans, the Congress, in 
December 1945, made the first of two appropriations to the Federal 
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Public Housing Authority for dismantling, removing, and reerecting 
temporary housing for veterans and their families. Approximately 
half of the $445,000,000 appropriated was allocated for housing on 
college campuses. FPHA has accepted-commitments to provide ap- 
proximately 101,500 temporary buildings at educational institutions. 
Roughly, 51,800 of these accommodations were to be family dwellings 
and 49,700 dormitory type units. Approximately 48,500 of the 101,500 
units were completed in 1946. At the end of the year another 50,500 
were under construction, and contracts were being negotiated on the 
remaining 2,500 units. 

Unless the 80th Congress provides additional funds, FPHA may not 
be able to complete its commitments to provide temporary living 
quarters for veterans at educational institutions. This regrettable situa- 
tion has been brought about, among other causes, by sharp rises in 
labor costs since commitments were made to most colleges, by strikes 
and other labor disturbances, by an acute shortage of critical materials 
in Government surplus, and by inept management practices. What- 
ever the cause at an individual campus, the end result has been head- 
aches and chagrin for FPHA, disappointment and irritation for college 
officials, and discomfort, higher cost, or lost opportunity for veterans. 
It is of course recognized that in its effort to provide temporary instruc- 
tional buildings on college campuses, the Veterans Educational Facil- 
ities Program faces similar hazards. 


In addition to the housing it contracted to finance, the FPHA added 
to the potential supply of student housing 33,500 structures which were 
given to colleges that were able and willing to remove and reerect 
‘them at their own expense. Under Public Law 697 the FWA is also 
able to transfer to educational institutions non-residential structures 
for removal without expense to the Government. 


VEFP Unpber Pustic Law 697 


Now comes the program for which I have an immediate responsibil- 
ity, namely, the Veterans Educatonal Facilities Program authorized by 
Public Law 697. The Act authorizes the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to determine, upon request from an educational institution, 
whether there exists or impends an acute shortage of education facil- 
ities required for persons engaged in a program of education under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. If the Commissioner’s representa- 
tive makes a finding of need for buildings and equipment, the Federal 
Works Agency is authorized to fill it without expense to the school or 
college, when and as facilities are transferred to it by the War Assets 
Administration. Congress has authorized FWA to spend $100,000,000 
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for the purposes of the Act and has appropriated $75,000,000 of the 
sum for immediate use. 

With 1700 colleges and perhaps half as many precollegiate vocational 
schools and public school systems likely to participate in the program, 
it seemed necessary to have a decentralized administrative arrange- 
ment if needs were to be determined rapidly and effectively. Con- 
sequently, the Office of Education placed in each of the nine regional 
offices of the Federal Works Agency a staff of men qualified and au- 
thorized to make findings of need without referring each case to Wash- 
ington for review. This arrangement also permits our representatives 
to work side by side with the FWA staff that has immediate responsi- 
bility for supplying educational facilities for which findings are made. 
Five months’ experience with this administrative arrangement has 
been very satisfactory to the two co-operating Federal agencies, and 
I have been assured by many college officials that they appreciate the 
opportunity this arrangement provides for direct personal contact with 
authorized Federal officials. 

Through the co-operation of several professional and governmental 
groups interested in the project, we have been able to devise a fairly 
simple form for the use of educational institutions in justifying their 
needs. The same counsel has stimulated us to keep “government red 
tape” to a minimum in the other paper work and administrative pro- 
cedures required of participating institutions. Moreover, instead of re- 
lying on a formula of fixed standard which could be administered 
uniformly and mechanically, it was decided to select men of ability 
and experience in college administration and to “give them their 
heads” in using common sense principles and policies in making find- 
ings of need. This arrangement, of course, has been supplemented by 
constant oral and written consultation with me, an assistant director, 
and a statistical analyst who censtitute the professional staff of the 
project in Washington. 3 

Perhaps you are more interested in what VEFP is achieving than 
in how it is organized and administered. Our nine groups of educational 
officers have received 1,257 Justifications of Need from schools and 
colleges and have made findings on 1,026 of them. In addition to 
classroom equipment—which will be reported on later—this group 
of institutions had requested temporary buildings for educational 
purposes which in the aggregate approximated 22,165,000 square feet 
of floor space. This figure is not gross space and must be increased by 
approximately 20 per cent to provide for corridors, closets, wash 
rooms, and the like. This would increase the floor space requested to 
a gross of 26,598,000 square feet. The VEFP field staffs screened the 
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1,026 requests and made findings for 13,160,000 square feet of usable 
floor space or a gross area of 15,792,000 square feet. The large gap 
between requests and findings is accounted for largely by the failure 
of some institutional representatives to understand that residential 
housing was not included and that other housing was limited to 
urgently needed temporary structures required for veterans. 


We have taken steps to insure an equitable distribution of educa- 
tional facilities among the States. The $75,000,000 appropriation has 
been allotted according to the ratio of the veterans of a State to 
the total number of veterns in the United States. In keeping with this 
principle, FWA has to date processed 754 Justifications of Need and 
has arranged to provide educational housing estimated to cost $53,537,- 
950. The Federal Works Agency estimates that the maximum building 
space it can provide with $75,000,000 is 12,245,000. This calculation is 
based on a unit cost of approximately $6.00 per square foot. 


The figures in the above paragraph indicate rather clearly that 
funds now available will scarcely provide for three-fourths of the 
findings already made. The ratio will not improve when the $100,000,- 
000 authorized for the program is matched with the findings our educa- 
tional officers have or will certify as being needed to meet an acute 
shortage. Our field staff forecast indicates that before the program 
ends schools and colleges will have requested 40,000,000 square feet 
of space and that our findings will total 23,000,000. Therefore, the FWA 
will need at least $40,000,000 more than Congress has authorized, if 
institutions are to be furnished the space the Office of Education certi- 
fies they need. The gap should be emphasized at this time so that 
college officials will not be disappointed or disgruntled if the Federal 
Works Agency is unable with its present and potential appropriations 
to build all of the housing for which we have made findings of need. 
It should be remembered that the Office of Education was authorized 
to make findings in terms of emergency need rather than in terms 
of available money. We have tried to make this point clear in all of 
our negotiations and especially at the time we notified an institution of 
the finding that had been made for it. 

From the discussion to this point, one might infer that the education- 
al facilities available under Public Law 697 are limited to temporary 
housing for instructional and related purposes. On the contrary, it 
makes provision for the transfer of all types of educational equipment 
for which we make a finding of need and which FWA can secure from 
the War Assets Administration. Through the high priority of FWA, 
the program has been able to secure a greater variety and amount 
of equipment than has heretofore been available to educational institu- 
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tions. As is true of buildings, the equipment provided under P.L. 697 
is without cost to participating educational institutions. 

Despite the high priority of the Federal Works Agency, it has not 
been able to get many kinds of educational equipment that are in 
critical shortage in WAA surplus and practically nonexistent in the 
open market. The regulations of WAA of course require that items 
in short supply be reserved for preferential buyers. An arrangement 
was made which permits educational institutions that qualify under 
VEFP regulations to purchase these scarce categories of equipment at 
95 per cent discount. These categories of equipment are listed in CPA 
Direction 23 to Priority Regulation 13 and in WAA Order 6 to Regula- 
tion 14, each of which was issued on October 4, 1946, and unless ex- 
tended will expire March 31, 1947. Copies of these directives have been 
‘sent to all college presidents, to Chief State School Officers, and to 
many other school officials. 

An institution cannot procure equipment under the plan just de- 
scribed unless it can justify its need forsuch equipment for use in 
a program of education for veterans as prescribed by P.L. 697. This 
means that it must submit a list of the equipment to be purchased 
and information on which a finding of need for it can be made. The 
school or college may then send purchase orders to the Federal Works 
Agency to be certified and forwarded to the WAA warehouse where 
the equipment may be located. 

Perhaps $5,000,000 worth of equipment from WAA warehouses: has 
already been delivered to schools and colleges. In addition VEFP has 
been able to secure all of the equipment and furnishings in OPA offices 
throughout the nation. We accepted this equipment at its OPA loca- 
tion and arranged for near-by institutions to move it directly to their 
own buildings. The War Assets Administration certainly can point to 
its handling of OPA equipment as one example of prompt and socially 
useful disposal of surplus property. 

As we go forward with the Veterans Education Facilities Program, 
I hope that our own staff and that of the Federal Works Agency 
will continue to have your co-operation and understanding. We 
pledge you a continuance of our best efforts to provide a prompt and 
justifiable administration of the law we are authorized to administer. 








Arts 


Bast, HERBERT. New Essentials of 
Upholstery. Bruce Publishing. Co., 
c1946. 301p. $2.75. 


For upholstering new or old furniture this 
book will be needed. It gives the equip- 
ment, materials, and procedure for all types 
of upholstering. The many photographs are 
— planned and clearly show the proce- 

ure. 


Benort-Levy, JEAN. The Art of the 
Motion Picture; translated by Theo- 
dore R. Jaeckel. Coward-McCann, 
Inc., c1946. 263p. $3.50. 


A translation of a French book giving the 
various categories of pictures; the tech- 
niques and art of making them; the inven- 
tions and research in the background of 
motion picture history and all directed to- 
ward an understanding of their educational 
possibilities and uses. A very interesting 
and informational treatise. 


Buss, TRUMAN. Simplified Architec- 
tural Drawing. American Technical 
Society, c1946. 258p. 


A valuable textbook and reference for the 
student and draftsman of architecture. In 
the new world of tomorrow the student 
needs a full background of his subject that 
he may open up the more exciting adven- 
tures of the future in planning and build- 
ing. This book gives both ‘to the student 
and should leave him a more finished in- 
dividual. 


CHERRY, RayMoND. General Leather- 
craft, rev. ed. McKnight and Mc- 
Knight, c1946. 11lp. $1.20. 


A good book giving directions for mak- 
ing many leather articles. The operations 
written in worksheet form are concise and 
well worded. The illustrations are very help- 
vos A needed book for every leathercraft 
shop. 
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Craic, HazEL THOMPSON, and Rusu, 
Ota Day. Clothes With Character: 
The Charm Chart. D. C. Heath and 
Co., c1946. 277p. $1.68. 


Personality and the part that clothes have 
in its development have been treated in a 
very interesting and readable manner. Al- 
though planned primarily for the high- 
school girl, the junior-college girl could gain 
much help from it. The information has 
been presented in such a way as to make 
one see the joy derived from being a well- 
informed, attractively dressed consumer. 


Dank, MICHAEL CARLTON. Adven- 
tures in Scrap Craft. Greenberg Pub- 
lisher, Inc., c1946. 376p. 


A book of suggestions for prea to make 
of scrap wood, metal, felt cartons, wall- 
paper, cardboard, leather, and many ma- 
terials that may be found around the house. 
The directions are good and many interest- 
ing articles are suggested. The projects 
shown in the illustrations however, would 
be more attractive if they were not so or- 
nate and were better designed. 


Davis, FREMONT, and VAN DE WATER, 
Margortz. Use of Tools. Infantry Jour- 
nal Press, c1946. 239p. $3.50. 


Contains helpful suggestions on how to 
vse the most commonly used tools, each 
illustrated by photographs of their use on 
the job training 


Davison, ARCHIBALD T., and APEL, 
Wuiu.1. Historical Anthology’of Music. 
— University Press, 1946. 258p. 


This is indeed a most welcome item for 
any music library. The first vo'ume includes 
a representative collection of pre-seven- 
teenth century Oriental and Western world 
music. Dr. Apel gives us an edition which 
shou'd be acevrate and representative. 
will be especially useful to teachers in col- 
leges. It is this type of work which will en- 
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able the teacher of Music History to make 
the subject more meaningful. 


DEAN, JOHN P., and BREINES, SIMON. 
The Book of Houses. Crown Publish- 
ers, c1946. 144p. $2.00 

A guide to home planning and budgeting, 
including most of the principles involved 
in building a home. Many types and lay- 
outs are given for analyses of the. builder. 
The legal aspects, safety, care, and repair 
are important chapters. The book would be 
an excellent text for those planning classes 
in high schools. 


Deucuer, SyBit. Edvard Grieg, Boy 
of the Northland. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 1946. 165p. $2.50. 


Miss Deucher has presented in a very 
charmjng manner the facts and incidents in 
Grieg’s life which are of interest and value 
to boys and girls. The illustrations and 
musical excerpts add much to the attrac- 
tiveness and worth of the book. 


FEIRER, JOHN L. Modern Metalcraft. 
Manual Arts Press, c1946. 288p. 

A book for the teacher, pupil, and home 
workshop. It is worked out on the bases of 
jobs to be done. Clearly illustrated for the 
beginner or for the experienced craftsman. 
Many good projects are suggested. 


Forp, Corey. The Horse of Another 
S50 Henry Holt and Co., c1946. unp. 


A rather laborious attempt to be funny. 


FORMAN, _Rosert. Architectural 
Models. Studio Publications, 1946. 63p. 
$1.00. (Make It Yourself). 

A valuable little book for the model maker 
and instructor of drafting or architecture. 
It is organized from simple to complex mod- 
els. Working steps are clearly lustrated 
and described. 


GARNELL, HELENE. Oh Dear! What 
Shall I Wear? Liveright Publishing 
Corp., c1946. 120p. $2.00. 


This is a cleverly written book on the do’s 
and dont’s of appropriate and attractive 
dress for women. It provides profitable 
reading for the woman with a _ limited 
clothes budget. The catchy chapter titles, 
witty expressions, tricky poems, and unique 
illustrations make the book entertaining as 
well as informative. A book which every 
woman should read. 


GERMAINE, INA M., ed. Design for 
Decoration. Robert McBride and Co., 
c1946. 178p. $4.00. , 

This book is very comprehensive. The 
many illustrations furnish many ideas to 


one interested in making home surroundings 
attractive and livable. 


Gronowicz, ANTONI. Sergei Rach- 
maninoff. E. P. Dutton and Co., 1946. 
153p. $2.50. 

A very informal sketch of the life of 


Sergei Rachmaninoff. Very easy reading. 
Not a book recommended for a factual text 
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bo entertaining for young people in partic- 
ular. 


HERZEL, CATHERINE, and HERZEL, 
Frank. To Thee We Sing. Muhlenberg 
Press, 1946. 254p. $2.00. 


An enjoyable piece of reading for anyone 
interested in the heritage of hymns, regard- 
less of church denomination. It is in easy- 
reading narrative form, yet factual and to 
the point. The authors discuss hymnody 
from the earliest times to the present. Choir 
members and choir directors will be espe- 
cially interested in the accounts of favorite 
hymn tunes and texts. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM T., and NEWKIRK, 
Louis V. Leathercraft. Webb Publish- 
ing Co., 1945. 101p. $2.00. (Hobbycraft 
Series). 


An inviting book of good photographs and 
attractive drawings of leathercraft. The di- 
rections are simple and well worded. The 
chapter on The Materials You Use is espe- 
cially good. A good book for the beginning 
leathercrafter of high-school age or adult. 


JONES, GLADYS BECKETT. Manual of 
Smart Housekeeping. Chester R. Heck, 
Inc., c1946. 170p. $2.00. 


This book is written for the housewife and 
could be used as a reference book in high 
school or college. It takes up the care of 
woodwork, metal, removing spots and stains, 
ee etc. It is a very good and practical 

ook. 


La VIOLETTE, JOSEPH B. Modern Let- 
tering Simplified. House of Little 
Books, c1945. 48p. 


A beginner’s manual for brush and pen 
lettering. This bork has excellent diagrams 
showing brush techniques step by step. The 
aiphabets and layouts will be of interest to 
the teacher who is looking for suggestions 
on poster making. The value of this work 
lies in its simplicity 2nd appeal to the let- 
terer of limited experience. 


LEEMING, JOSEPH. Fun With Plastics. 
J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 79p. $2.00. 


A book of many helpful suggestions and 
directions for the making of plastic articles. 
The book is attractive and invites experi- 
mentation with this popular craft. 


Lockrey, A. J. Plastics in the School 
and Home Workshop. D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., c1946. 239p. $2.75. 

An excellent book on a new subject, offer- 
ing a vast range of information. The manu- 
facture, working, finishing and use of plas- 
tics is described and illustrated. 


Martin, Putuie L. Animals For You 
to Make. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 
85p. $2.00. 


A pattern book of animals for the making 
of toys giving directions for the making as 
well as the life and habits of each animal. 
The illustrations are well drawn, showing a 
simplicity of line. 
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Nestyev, IsraEL V. Sergei Proko- 
fiev. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1946. 193p. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Nestyev gives us in this volume one 
of the best accounts of Prokofiev's life and 
musical style. Certainly a book worth own- 
ing if interested in modern Russian music. 


READE, MARTIN and READE, VIVIAN. 
That New Home of Yours—Build It 
Right. Procyon Press, 1946. 94p. $1.00. 

A very “chatty” and informative discus- 
sion of house building problems from a lay- 


man's point of view. Cleverly illustrated and 
interesting. 


REID, MARSHALL. When You Build. 
ee McBride and Co., c1946. 160p. 


A book of many parts. It takes the builder 
all the way from suggested interior to the 
final planning of the exterior. Homes of 
low and moderate cost are well illustrated. 


Rich, ARTHUR LOWNDES. Lowell 
Mason, the Father of Singing Amon 
the Children. University of No 
Carolina Press, 1946. 224p. $3.00, 


Mr. Lowndes has presented interesting 
facts of Lowell's life and has given many 
evidences of his wonderful contribution to 
not only the field of music education but to 
education in general. This book should be 
very valuable in understanding and appre- 
ciating the man who is known as ‘ 
father of singing among children.” 


_ SHAEFFER, GLENN N. Basic Mechan- 
ical Drawing. Bruce Publishing Co., 
c1946. 89p. 60¢. 

_ A textbook for junior high-school draft- 
ing. An excellent book for beginners. The 
value in this text lies in the large selection 
of problems given. The style and layout of 
the text material makes the book easily 
used as a problem book. 


SHEPARD, KATHARINE, and ELLIS, 
EveLyN A. First Steps in Cooking. 
Macmillan Co., 1946. 174p. $2.75. 

This is a simply written cook book for the 


beginner. The recipes are good and direc- 
tions for making are clearly stated. 


Sooy, Louse PINKNEY, and Woop- 
BRIDGE, VIRGINIA. Plan Your Own 
Home. Stanford University Press, 
c1946. 246p. $3.00. 

An excellent book for the general plan- 
ner of homes. Many he'!pful suggestions for 
planning, furnishing, arranging, and decora- 
ting are given. The question of what to do 
is clearly answered in the well-organized 
chapters. The illustrations do not measure 
up to the text material. 


Wetts, A. Wane. Hail to the Jeep. 
or and Brothers, c1946. 119p. 


An interesting “explained photograph” 
type of book giving the development of the 
jeep and its service record in pe-c°time as 
well as war. The photographs are good and 
the material comprehensive. 
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Children’s Literature 


Barucu, Dorotuy, and MONTGOMERY, 
ELIzaBETH. Five in the Family. Scott, 
Foresman and Co., c1946. 192p. 96¢. 


The purpose is to show the important 
concepts of health, safety, and personal ad- 
justment. The stories should help children 
to form their own standards and habits of 
self-discip.ine. 


Birp, DorotHy MAywoop. Mystery 
at Laughi Water. Macmillan Co., 
1946. 203p. $2.00. 


Simply told, this story of life in an ideal 
camp for girls sets a high personality value 
on the — life, good manners, and good 
sportsmanship. Girls, grades 7-10. 


BucHANAN, RoSEMARY. House of 
Friendship. Longmans, Green and Co., 
1946. 165p. $2.00. 


Story of the organization of a Girl Scout 
troop at a parochial school with a garage as 
clubhouse. Grades 7-10. 


CoRMACK, MARIBELLE, and BYTOVET- 
SKI, Pavet. Underground Retreat. 
Reynal and Hitchcock, cl946. 24lp. 
$2.50. 


An exciting story of adventure and love 
The plot is laid in China, and chiefly in 
Nanking. The Green Dragons, an American 
girl, an English boy, and a Chinese family 
go through the siege, spy plots, fantastic 
rescues, and the shock of new ideas. The 
essential philosophy is in favor of Chinese 
reds. 


Cross, Joun Kier. The Angry Plan- 
et. Coward-McCann, Inc., c1946. 239p. 
$2.00. 


A fantastic tale of a trip to Mars. A like- 
ness to fact or reason is purely coincidental. 


DaucuresH, Atice. Along Janet’s 
Road. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1946. 
208p. $2.59. 


Naturalized Janet of The Silver Pencil 
gives the reader of this book a panorama of 
the publishing world and cosmopolitan life. 
Timely decisions of three girls living to- 
gether to accept responsibility make this 
story a contribution for older girls. Excel- 
lent characterizations, but swift tempo. 
Grades 7-10. 


De Leeuw, AbDELE. Nobody’s Doll. 
Little, Brown and Co., 1946. 86p. $1.75. 


Susan Araminta, the quaint, unusual doll 
who wanted to belong to Nobody, finally 
found her heart’s desire with the help of 
Mr. MacHugh, a friendly Scotch terrier. En- 
tertaining reading for 2-5 grade girls. Full- 
page illustrations, many in color, enliven 
the book. 


Dette. The Adventures of Olle. 
see Sloan and Pearce, 1946. unp. 
1.00. 


A fantasy for the nine-vear-old relating 
a day-dream tour by a boy and his nurse 
in a toy car to lands on the other side of 
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the globe. The illustrations are amusing 
and cleverly done without background. 


EBERLE, GERTRUDE. Charioteer. Wil- 
liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
c1946. 295p. $2.50. 


An adventure age built about Raanah, 
a friend of Joseph. The two boys come to 
Egypt, both as slaves. The climax comes in 
the chariot race which Raanah wins against 
Hodar, the evil prince. 


Forss, EstHer. America’s Paul Re- 
vere. Houghton, Mifflin Co., c1946. 
$2.50. 


Charmingly illustrated by Lynd Ward, 
this is to be read to lower grade children or 
for reading by upper grades. , 


Hocan, InEz. Nappy Chooses a Pet. 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1946. unp. $1.00. 


Happy and his sister visit their grand- 
parents on a farm where they choose a colt, 
lamb and a cat. “A picture story book.” 


PeRRAULT. The Story of Little Red 
Riding Hood; illustrations by Prim- 
rose. Wilcox and Follett Publishing 
Co., c1946. unp. 


Excellent typography and realistic colorful 
illustrations mark this version of the old 
classic. 


Rosinson, MARvIN G. From Story to 
Stage. Baker’s Plays, c1946. 123p. 75¢. 


Eleven miniature dramatizations of well- 
known stories by famous authors. 


SECHRIST, ELIZABETH HOUGH, comp. 
One Thousand Poems for Children; 
illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. Macrea- 
Smith Co., 1946. 601p. $3.00. 


Based on the original selection of Roger 
Ingpen, this completely re-designed edition 
has been divided into Poems for Younger 
Children and Poems for Older Children, 
with ten appropriate classifications such as 
Humor, Nature, Old Favorites, Holidays, and 
Patriotism in each group. Over four hundred 
new poems, many of them by modern poets, 
have been added. A comprehensive col- 
lection of good poetry for children of all 
ages that is equally appropriate for the 
home, school, or library. Indexed by author, 
title, and first lines. Full-color a. 
end papers, and more than fifty decorative 
drawings by Henry C. Pitz. 


THOMAS, Henry. Stevenson Drama- 
tized For Young People. Baker’s Plays, 
c1946. 185p. 75¢. 


Ten dramatizatins from Stevenson's works. 


WaLpeck,. Jo Besse McELvENN. 
Jungle Journey. Viking Press, 1946. 
255p. $2.50. 


An account of an exploration up the 
Cunyi River into the jungle of British 
Guiana. The author and her husband per- 
formed a dangerous journey, lived for 
months with the Indians, and gained valu- 
able knowledge of an unknown region. This 
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story is almost classic in its simplicity of 
telling and the sympathetic understanding 
of primitive people. 


Education and Psychology 


Barucu, Dorotuy W. Glass House of 
Prejudice. William Morrow and Co., 
1946. 205p. $2.50. 


An interestingly written book for lay- 
men upon the subject of prejudice toward 
minority groups in our country. Part I de- 
scribes the effects of such prejudice, Part II 
inquires into the possible causes, and Part 
III suggests possible ways of remedying 
such prejudices. Popular in appeal and 
somewhat oversimplified. 


‘BEAUMONT, HENRY. Psychology Ap- 
plied to Personnel. Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1946. 167p. $1.75. 


This is a convenient workbook for stu- 
dents and practitioners in personnel work. 
Simple explanations of the more frequently 
used statistics and illustrative problems are 
presented. The latter part of the book con- 
tains a comprehensive bibliography and 
copies of various forms used in personnel 
offices. This supplies a convenient handbook 
for instructors in applied psychology. 


BENGE, EUGENE J. You—Triumphant! 
oy) and Brothers, c1946. 294p. 
3.00. 


Another of the large crop of books on 
effective personal living. Better than most, 
this volume contains chapters on physical 
health, environmental conditions, learning, 
human behavior, memory, interests, and 
social living. 


Britt, A. A. Lectures on Psychoan- 
alytic Psychiatry. Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., 1946. 292p. $3.00. 


Of most interest to the person with some 
knowledge of psychoanalysis, these lectures 
tell of many personal experiences of the 
author, a well-known analyst and for many 
years, Freud’s translator. The principles of 
psychoenalysis are demonstrated with per- 
tinent case histories and the implications to 
the physician are discussed. Some insight 
is given into the history of psychoanalysis 
as observed by Dr. Brill. 


Bunn, Harriet, and Gut, ELuen. The 
Universities of Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti. Pan American Union, 
1946. 102p. 

Of special interest to those professionally 


concerned with the educational welfare of 
the Caribbean countries. 


Butscu, R. L. C. How to Rend Statis- 
saa Bruce Publishing Co., c1946. 184p. 
2.5 


. 


Aims to help the reader to become an in- 
telligent “consumer” of statistics by stress- 
ing the interpretation of statistical treat- 
ment and terminology rather than compu- 
tational ability. 
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Caner, G. Corker. It’s How You 
Take It. Coward-McCann, Inc., c1946. 
152p. $2.00. 


A book for the layman upon qrnstey 
problems of mental health. Simple enoug 
for high-school students. Tends to the in- 
spirational rather than the analytical, with 
not a great deal of consideration given to 
the exposition of successfully established 
principles of mental hygiene. 


CuamBeR, M. M. Opinions on Gains 
for American Education From War- 
time Armed Services Training. Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1946. 79p. 
50¢. 

This is a questionnaire study of wartime 
educational experiences of veterans. Vet- 
erans were asked to evaluate efforts made 
to train them and educational opportunities 
offered them by the armed forces. You will 
enjoy their comments on civilian schools. 


_ Cooperative Study of Rural Educa- 
tion and Rural Life. Rural Education 
and Rural Life in Missouri. State Su- 
perintendent of Public Schools, 1945. 
219p. 

A survey report, recommending reorgan- 
ization of school service areas by special 
county committees. Following such reorgan- 
ization additional state effort is recom- 
mended for school buildings, transportation, 
roads, elementary and secondary school 
finance, expanded curriculum, teacher prep- 
aration and welfare, libraries, and health 
services. 


Davis, FREDERICK B. Item-Analysis 
Data, Their Computation, Interpreta- 
tion and Use in Test Construction. 
Graduate School of Education, Har- 
vard University, 1946. 42p. 75¢. 

Davis here presents a technical explana- 
tion of his method of performing item analy- 
sis in test construction. Charts are con- 
tained, which will be useful for psycho- 
logists and test constructors as these supply 
difficult indices and indiscriminate indices 
in a usable form. A simpler presentation of 
the material here presented is to be desired 
for the non-technical reader. 


Draper, Epcar M., and Haypen, 
Autce H. Hawaiian Schools, a Curri- 
culum Survey, 1945-46. American 
$00 on Education, 1946. 176p. 


This survey covers not only the curricu- 
lum but also the control and administration 
of the Department of Public Instruction and 
the pre-service and in-service education of 
teachers. In the main, the conditions and 
recommendations apply to the schools of the 
mainland as well as to the schools of the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


Educational Policies Commission, 
and Problems and Policies Committee. 
Source Book on Federal-State Rela- 
tions in Education. National Educa- 
tion Association, 1946. 159p. $1.50 


Fol'owing a comprehensive outline of 
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Federal-State relations in education, specific 
questions as to policies are raised. Answers 
are direct quotations from publications of 
twenty-three agencies, conferences, commit- 
tees, and departments. This source book 
brings together recent published opinions 
of authoritative’ groups concerning current 
issues in regard to Federal-State relations 
in education. 


ERICKSON, CLIFFORD E., and Happ, 
Marion C. Guidance Practices at 
Work. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 
325p. $3.25. (McGraw-Hill Practical 
Guidance Series) 


The volume presents guidance from a 
practical point of view. Descriptions of 
specific guidance practices and a variety of 
usable materials have been drawn from a 
wide source. There are ~ae A ideas included 
that administrators, counselors, and others 
concerned will find useful in a working 
guidance program. 


FINE, BENJAMIN. Admission to 
American Colleges, a Study of Current 
Policy and Practice. Harper and 
Brothers, c1946. 225p. $2.50. 

An analytical study of the admission re- 
quirements of 650 American Colleges and 
Universities. It is significant that no teachers 
college is included in the list of colleges 
studied. This is a “must” book for anybody 


interested in the problem of college admis- 
sions. 


FowLkEs, JOHN Guy, and Morcan, 
DoNALD A., eds. Elementary Teachers 
Guide to Free Curriculum Materials; 
3d ed. Educators Progress Service, 
1946. 204p. $3.50. 

This is the third in an annual series of 
lists of free learning materials. It contains 
2042 entries. The titles of publications and 
sources are clearly shown. The list consists 
largely of commercial publications. The 
titles are organized under subjects which 
arrangement makes it difficult to locate ma- 
terial on a specific topic. 


GeorcE Peapopy COoLLecE. Division 
of Surveys and Field Services. Horry 
County Schools. Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody 
College, 1946. 175p. 

A study of a county system of schools 
that will prove stimulating to workers in 
other county systems, especially in indicat- 
ing how to proceed in studying their own 
systems. 


GESELL, ARNOLD, and ILc, FRANCES 
L. The Child From Five to Ten. Harp- 
er and Brothers, 1946. 475p. $4.00. 


A companion volume to the hichlv es- 
teemed and popular Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today. By the same authors, 


this is probably one of the best books avai!- 
able for the parent of the schoo! age child. 
Material would further the understanding 
of those who work with children in various 
capacities. Suitable for the layman and for 
students with relatively little background in 
child development. 
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, Ruts Epirx. Sociality in 
Preadolescent Boys. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1946. 117p. $1.85. 
(Contributions to Education, No. 918). 

The social plans of pre-adolescent boys 
were explored in this study using a variety 
of methods. Many of the conclusions are 
somewhat surprising. For example: popular- 
ity seems to have no direct relationship to 
desire for social contact. The review of the 


literature is extensive and the experimental | 


results are presented in detail. 


Henry, Netson B., ed. Changing 
Conceptions in Educational Adminis- 
tration. University of Chicago Press, 
1946. 186p. $3.00. (45th Yearbook, Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, Part II). 

A symposium of reports of current think- 
ing in educational administration. It is or- 
ganized according ta the traditional break- 
downs of administration: orientation, state 
functions, curriculum, personnel, commun- 
ity, finance, school plant, and professional 
training. 


HuGHEs, RayMonpD M., and LANCE- 
LoT, W1tL1aAM H. Education; America’s 
Magic. Iowa State College Press, 1946. 
198p. $2.50. 

Covers education in the forty-eight states 
with emphasis on accomplishment, ability 
and efficiency of each state to support an 
adequate educational program and treats 
generally vital educational problems. The 
emphasis is upon justification for federal 
aid. without federal control, for public edu- 
cation. A wealth 
tabular form. 


of information is given in 


Idaho Education Survey Commis- 
sion. Public Education in Idaho. Divi- 
sion of Surveys and Field Studies, 
George Peabody College, 1946. 517p. 

The public schools of any state have 
reached such a condition of Lee mages A as 
likely to leave the interested layman baffled 
but this volume sums up into sharp focus 
the educational performances and needs of 
a great state. 


Idaho Education Survey Commis- 
sion. Public Education in Idaho. Di- 
vision of Surveys and Field Studies, 
George Peabody College, 1946. 71p. 

This is merely the smaller book with the 
superfiuities squeezed out and so reduced 


in size and less demanding of time on the 
part of the reader. ‘ 


Jersiup, ARTHUR T., and others. 
Child Development and the Curricu- 
lum. Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, c1946. 
275p. $2.75. 

An excellent summary of child develop- 
ment, with some comment in regard to 


what each phase of development should 
mean in regard to school practice. 


KincsLey, Howarp L. The Nature 
and Conditions of Learning. Prentice- 
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al Inc., 1946. 579p. $6.00 trade; $4.50 
ext. 


Designed as a textbook for educational 
psychology, this book presents a compre- 
hensive treatment of the psychology of 
learning from the standpoint of education 
as well as that of the experimental work in 
the field. The point of view expressed is 
that of learning as a form of organismic ad- 
justment of the total individual. Summaries 
and lists of references for each chapter. 


Le Duc, THomas. Piety and Intellect 
at Amherst College, 1865-1912. Col- 
umbia University Press, 1946. 165p. 
$2.00. (Columbia Studies in American 
Culture). 


A revealing insight into half a century of 
academic and religious life at Amherst Col- 
lege, and an admirably documentated post- 
view of educational philosophies, ideals, and 
practices of liberal arts colleges during the 
decades under review. 


LEIDECKER, Kurt F. Yankee Teacher; 
The Life of William Torrey Harris. 
=_— Library, c1946. 648p. 

50. 


This book is ample in fact, faithful in 
fact, and written in a pleasing style. It 
should g.ve yeomen help in rescuing one of 
the country’s great figures from unmerited 
obscurity. 


Lewis, CuiaAupta. Children of the 
Cumberland. Columbia University 
Press, 1946. 217p. $2.75. 


Careful observation and comparison of the 
responses of children in a Greenwich Vil- 
lage nursery school, and in a nursery school 
at Highlander Folk School on the Cumber- 
land Plateau in Tennessee form the basis 
of this book. The observations are accurate, 
and the interpretations suggested are il- 
luminating. Recommended for all elemen- 
‘tary school teachers. 


McSHEa, fluBERT J. A Study of Per- 
sonality by an Amalysis of Character 
Traits. Catholic University of Amer- 
ica Press, 1946. 48p. $1.00. 


Ratings and scores on intelligence tests 
and personality adjustment tests were ob- 
tained at the end of the freshman year and 
at the end of the senior year for a group of 
high-school boys. Results indicated that ad- 
justment to home, social, and emotional 
situations did not significantly change. 
Health adjustment showed a slight im- 
provement. No relationship was found be- 
tween school achievement and adjustment 
scores. Conclusions of this study are in 
close agreement with many previous studies. 


MAsE, Darret J. Etiology of Artic- 
ulatory Speech Defects. Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1946. 
85p. $2.10. (Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 921). 

This study of such factors as “auditory 
acuity,” “memory span,” “general lar 
coordination,” “tonal memory,” 
thm” in fifth and sixth grade speech 
tives reveals that no significant differences 
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were found between children with func- 
tional articulatory speech defects and their 
matched controls on any of the factors 
tested. 


Maurer, KATHARINE M. Intellectual 
Status at Maturity as a Criterion for 
Selecting Items in Preschool Tests. 
University of Minnesota Press, 1946. 
166p. $2.50. (Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, Monograph No. 21). 


Dr. Maurer has analyzed preschool tests in 


terms of how well they differentiate adults 
on the basis of Army Alpha Test scores and 
found that certain test items given at the 
preschool level do predict intellectual 
status at maturity. She suggests that an ex- 
tensive analysis of this kind may produce 
tests with greater predictive power. 


Mist, Attce. Changing the Curricu- 
lum. D. Appleton-Century Co., 1946. 
242p. $2.25. 


Really more of a presentation of social 
processes with educational applications than 
a book on the curriculum. Teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents will find this 
almost a handbook for processes of motiva- 
tion, social invention, and leadership in 
group endeavor to guide and direct change. 


Morcan, Cuartes T. The Fruit of 
Fo Tree. Berea College, c1946. 269p. 
2.50. 


An account of the national and local 
situation at the time of the founding of 
Berea College just before, during, and fol- 
lowing the War Between the States. There 
is a hasty and rather vague account of the 
development of the institution to its present 
situation and purpose, and very inte 
accounts of some of the recent graduates 
and members of the present student body. 


_Narpr, Noau. Education in Pales- 
tine, 1920-1945. Zionists Organization 
of America, 1945. 255p. $3.00. 

An authoritative account of the develop- 
ment of the educational program of the past 
25 years is presented as a partial explana- 
tion of the complex political and social 
problems faced by the turbulent Holy Land. 


National Commission on Safety 
Education. Safer Highway Travel. Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Educa- 
tion, 1945. unp. 15¢. 

An interesting report of many schools 
giving briefly some highlights of units on 
Safer Highway Travel. The booklet is filled 
with photographs showing eager students 
displaying charts, posters, maps, and models 
illustrating ’ the subject. 


New York City, Board of Education. 
Study Guide for Individual and Class 
Program for Children of “Lowered 
Vitality”. Board of Education, City of 
New York, 1946. 42p. 

The purpose.of this book is for the use of 
supervisors, principals, teachers, doctors, 
etc., in directing the learning = 4 
activities of children, in e oon, we 
have “lowered vitality.” It wir help - 
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teacher of children to determine which 
children do have “lowered vitality” and to 
know how to provide for them educationally 
and physically. 


PETERSON, Houston, ed. Great 
Teachers. —— University Press, 
1946. 351p. $3.50 


The selection .. excellent, the writing 
pungent and penetrating. Interpretations 
vivid and convincing. 


PLEASANTS, HENRY. If You Ask My 
Advice. Bruce Humphries, Inc., c1946. 
110p. $2.00. 


A readable little book of simple—some- 
times overly simplified—answers to some of 
the personal and social problems frequently 
brought to the attention of a physician. 


Pratt, MARGARET. The Successful 
Secretary. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
c1946. 144p. $2.00. 


A cleverly written and illustrated ex- 
planation of secretarial work, based on the 
experiences of seven successful secretaries. 
Secretaries will enjoy it; those preparing 
for such work will find it helpful. 


REAvIS, WILLIAM C., ed. Educational 
Administration: A Survey of Progress, 
Probelms and Needs. ae of 
Chicago Press, c1946. 216p. $2.00 


Papers presented at the 15th pce Con- 
ference for Administrative Officers of Public 
and Private Schools, at Chicago in 1946. The 
program was presented under five main 
heads: Foundations of Modern Educational 
Adniinistration, Scientific Bases of Educa- 
tional Administration, Staff and Curriculum 
Administration, Educational Administration 
as Efficient Management, ding 
Administrative Responsibilities. 


SHARPE, Russet T.. and others. Fi- 
nancial Assistance for College Stu- 
dents. American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1946. 113p. $1.00. (American 
Council on Education Studies, Series 
VI, No. 7). 


This book reviews some practices pre- 
vailing with regard to scholarships, loans, 
and student employment. The authors re- 
gard financial aid to students as basically 
a student personnel problem. They feel that 
the financial counseling program should be 
closely related to the objectives of the col- 
lege, and should enable as many students 
as can profit by higher education to obtain 
it. The authors suggest techniques for 
awarding scholarships and loans and for 
administering student employment. This is 
a helpful handbook for administrative offici- 
als who are responsible for a college stu- 
dent aid program. 


Spertine, A. P. <i for the 
Millions. Frederick Fell, Inc., 1946. 
297 p. $3.00. 


This is one of the better popular presenta- 
tions of modern psychology that has ap- 
peared in recent years. Its examples, drawn 
from the laboratory, the newspapers, his- 
tory, and literature, will interest not only 
those who know little psychology but also 
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those students with more than a superficial 
knowledge of human motives and behavior. 
The scientific aspects of psychology are 
often sacrificed here for the more startling 
problems which have resisted scientific 
study, but where research results are avail- 
able, the author usually refers to them. The 
book is well written and is easy to read, 
and can well fit into the high school and 
public library. 


Starr, Mark. Labor Looks at Edu- 
cation. Harvard University Press,, 
1946. 51p. $1.00. (The Inglis Lecture). 


Mr. Starr gives us the labor leader’s point 
of view of higher education. He objects 
strenuously to the role of “The Founda- 
tions” in financing education. He favors 
Federal Aid to education. Some space is de- 
voted to an outline of the attitude the pub- 
lice-school teacher should take toward la- 
bor. The book will stimulate the reader. 


Sremn, Ruts L. Count Your Charac- 
ters. Harcourt, Brace and Co., c1946. 
191p. $2.00. 


If you are interested in copywriting as a 
vocation, here is a book that will hold your 
interest. It isn’t too long. It is enthusiastical- 
ly and informally written. Illustrations are 
appropriate and expressive. The Volume 
may be used in Salesmanship classes and 
Guidance as well as Advertising. 


TEAGARDEN, FLORENCE M. Child Psy- 
chology for Professional Workers, rev. 
ed. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 613p. 
$3.75 (Prentice-Hall Psychology Se- 
ries). 

This has become a standard book in the 
field. Written with clarity, it rests upon a 
broad experimental and scientific back- 
ground and still the extensive clinical ex- 
perience of the author is evident. As the 
title suggests, it is perhaps of greater in- 
terest to teachers, social workers, and other 
workers in allied fields than to professional 
psychologists. 


VALENTINE, P. F., ed. 20th Century 
Education. Philosophical Library, 
c1946. 655p. $7.50. 

A remarkable symposium on certain as- 
pects of Education. The chapters are 
grouped into five parts: theo and philo- 
sophy, psychology, science, soc 4 and edu- 
eation, and general education. e quality 
of the contributions vary. It is a distinct 
contribution to school thinking. All schools 
and libraries will want copies. Thé printing 
is of low quality. 


WERTENBAKER, THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
Princeton 1746-1896. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 424p. $3.75. 

An excellent and most readable account 


of the rise of one of the country’s great 
institutions. 


Witson, FrRANces Morcan. Proced- 
ures in Evaluating a Guidance Pro- 
gram. Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 


1945. 210p. $2.60. 
concerned with the tech- 


The book is 
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niques for surveying guidance programs in 
the secondary school. Particular attention 
is given the need for evaluation, the evalua- 
tion studies that have been made, and the 
techniques that have been used. In the 
concluding chapter, Miss Wilson develops a 
plan for self-evaluation of the guidance 
program in the individual school. 


Health and Physical Education 


STERN, BERNHARD J. Medical Ser- 
vices by Government; Local, State and 
Federal. The Commonwealth Funda, 
1946. 208p. $1.50. 


This a presents the achieve- 
ments and inadequacies of present day 
medical care. Trends in medical planning 
are indicated and those which are now 
functioning outlined not as “the answer” but 
rather as pioneering and investigative. 


Library Science 


American Library Association and 
Association of College and Reference 
Libraries: College and University Li- 
braries and Librarianship. American 
Library Association, 1946. 152p. $2.50 
pa. (Planning for Libraries, No. 6). 


The A. L. A. and A. C. R. L. Committee 
hopes the study will help to meet the chal- 
lenge of the critical post-war years “through 
indicating some backgrounds, portraying 
the situation as it now is, and setting forth 
some principles and possible lines of de- 
velopment” of college and university li- 
braries. 


CUNNINGHAM, EILEEN R. Classifica- 
tion for Medical Literature, 3d ed., 
rev. and enl. Vanderbilt University 
Press, 1946. 160p. $2.75. 


The Librarian of the Vanderbilt School of 
Medicine has made some important im- 
provements in her library classification 
scheme first published in 1929 and revised 
in 1937. This new revision has retained the 
pattern of the original classification, but has 
made changes and added expansion and new 
classes where they seemed necessary to 
keep abreast with the important new medi- 
cal concepts. The subject matter of medi- 
cine and the allied sciences is divided into 
twenty-six categories, each designated by 
a capital letter. Major subdivisions are 
given in Arabic numerals and further sub- 
divisions add a lower case letter. Cross ref- 
erences are given in italics. The alphabetical 
index is nearly twice its previous size, and 
each item is followed by the notation for 
its proper classification division. Mrs. Cun- 
ningham has made a very valuable contri- 
bution to the organization of medical li- 
brary. collections. Her classification is of 
great assistance both to the library staff and 
to the users of the medical literature. 


GITHENS, ALFRED M., and Munn, 
RaupH. Program for the Public Li- 
braries of New York City; pre d 
under direction of Lawrence m. 
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New York City Planning Commis- 
sion, 1945. 141p. $3.00. 

With an underlying belief that public li- 
brary service should be provided on a free 
and equal basis to all people, the report out- 
lines a long-term building program and 
points out the need for augment the 
book stocks and the personnel for er- 
ica’s largest city. 


MaktTIn, LOWELL, ed. Personnel Ad- 
ministration in Libraries. University 
of Chicago Press, c1946. 168p. $3.00. 
(University of Chicago Studies in Li- 
brary Science). 

Twelve papers presented before the 1945 
Library Institute, considering three areas: 
the methology of personnel administration; 
morale and employee organizations; and the 
application of modern theory to libraries. 


PETTEE, JuLia. Subject Headings. H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1946. 191p. 

An _ authoritative, scholarly presentation 
of “The history and theory of the alpha- 
betical approach to books” as applied in li- 
brary catalogs. 


Wison, Louis R., and Tasuer, 
Maurice F. Report of a Survey of the 
University of South Carolina Library 
for the University of South Carolina, 
Feb.-May, 1946. University ef South 
Carolina, 1946. 134p. $2.00. 

The survey and its recommendations are 
based upon a clear statement of “the essen- 
tials of effective university library service” 
which should be helpful to librarians, presi- 
dents and other officers and members of 
colleges and universities in general. 


Literature 


Armour, RicHarp. Golf Bawls; Car- 
toons by Herb Middlecamp. Beech- 
hurst Press, c1946. 77p. $2.00. 

The kind of humor, in cartoon and verse 


of sorts, that keeps golfers and their friends 
from going, or being, completely crazy. 


ARMouvR, RICHARD. Leading With My 
Left; Caricatures by Joseph Forte. 
Beechhurst Press, 1946. 60p. $2.00. 


Satire and lampoons of Mr. Armour for 
the years 1941-45 


BoweEN, CATHERINE DRINKER, and 
Meck, BARBARA VON. Beloved Friend. 
Dover Publications, 1946. 484p. $1.98. 
- A reprint of this well-known biography 


of Tchaikewski. The print is too small for 
easy reading. 


Brown, KENNETH IRvING. Margie, the 
Story of a Friendship. Association 
Press, 1946. 255p. $2.50. 

Spontaneous letters, dripping with honey, 
made in a bee hive of academic activity, 
describes glowingly a friendship between 
two college students which develo’ into 
radiant love with a tragic ending ich en- 
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hances the permanent values of an ably 
edited correspondence shot through and 
through with wholesome attitudes toward 
vital youth problems solved in the spirit 
of Christian idealism real and authentic. 


Butiarp, F. Lauriston. Abraham 
Lincoln and the Widow Bixby. Rutgers 
University Press, 1946. 154p. $3.00. 


The author calls this “a detective story,” 
and so it is—a fine narrative of the author's 
long effort to gather all the evidence bear- 
ing on the circumstances surrounding Lin- 
coln’s famous “Letter to Mrs. Bixby.” This 
volume should end the controversy con- 
cerning Lincoln's authorship of the letter 
once and for all. 


CALDWELL, Cy. Speak the Sin Softly. 
Julian Messner, Inc., c1946, 332p. $2.75. 


The story of a sensitive, idealistic priest 
who faces the practical necessity of tem- 
porizing with the sins of his parishoners, 
and the shock of practical church policies. 
The scene is in Latin America. There is 
sympathetic understanding of people, and 
some good writing. 


CHORPENNING, CHARLOTTE B. The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer. Dramatic 
Publishing Co., cl1946. 86p. 

This is a good dramatization of the well- 


known book of the same title by Mark 
Twain. 


CHUTE, MARCHETTE. Rhymes About 
ea Macmillan Co., 1946. 57p. 


Marchette Chute has given us Rhymes 
About Ourselves and ymes About the 
Country, and now very , oe, we 
have from her Rhyme. City. 
Thirty-four verses shout. people and places 
and good times in the city. Here are verses 
that have rhythm and charm that is skillful 
but childlike—decorated with silhouettes 
that make the pages sparkle as brightly as 
the poetry itself 


Corey, Paut. Acres of Anta 
Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 388p. $2.75 75. 

A novel about eerporate farming in Iowa, 
and the farmers strike of the 1920’s. There 
is genuine feeling for the people and prob- 
lems, and understanding presentation of the 
difficulties and human values involved. 


CUNNINGHAM, FRANK. Big Dan. Des- 
ert News Press, c1946. 350p. $3.25. 


A story of railroads and railroading from 
about 1890. Written with an os num- 
ber of anecdotes and semi-rela reminis- 
cences and bits of history, it is a revealing 
interpretation of an American way of life. 


Dorson, RicwHarp M. Jonathan 
Draws the Long Bow. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 274p. $4.50. 


Tall tales of, by, or about New Eng- 
landers, or in a New England setting. There 
is an explanation of how such tales develop 

and spread, and an attempt at classification. 
Only those tales that have been printed are 
included. A _ scholarly contribution to a 
neglected phase of folklore. 
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Gann, Ernest K. Blaze of Noon. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 298p. $2.75. 


A story of aviation in the 1920’s. The four 
MacDonald brothers go from barnstorming 
to flying the mails. There is romance and 
tragedy, and a deep understanding of the 
men who pioneered in dangerous and glor- 
ious enterprise. 


GraHaM, Lorenz. How God Fix 
Jonah. Reynal and Hitchcock, c1946. 
17lp. $2.50. 


Bible stories as told by West African 
tribal tellers of tales to fellow tribesmen 
who do*not read. There is remarkable skill 
in giving the essentials of these stories 
briefiy and for the understanding of simple 
people. The wood engravings by Letterio 
Colapai add much to the book. 


GRAHAM, SHIRLEY. Paul Robeson. 
Julian Messner, Inc., c1946. 264p. $2.50. 

Shirley Graham has portrayed in this vol- 
ume an interesting picture of a great 
scholar, great athlete, great stage actor, 
great moving picture star, and a grand hu- 
man being—Paul Robeson, the son of a 
devout preacher who was born a slave. By 
reading this inspiring story every thinking 
Negro will have greater pride in his own 
race, and every fair-minded white reader 
will have better and a more sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation of the 
Negro race, because Paul Robeson is known 
and admired all over the world. 


Hoopte, Ross EArte, and others. 
Preface to Philosophy; Book of Read- 
ings. Macmillan Co., 1946. 513p. $3.00. 

Selected readings from Epictetus to Saint 
Thomas Aquinas to Saint Exupery. They 
are not all “philosophy,” except in the 
sense that all wisdom is philosophy. They 
fuse into a very desirable symmetry. 


JOHNSON, GERALP W. An Honorable 
Titan. Harper and Brothers, 1946. 
313p. $3.50. 


A biography of Adolph S. Ochs, which is 
at the same time the story of tio 1880's 
through the early 1900’s, and a saga of the 
great days of newspaper developme:.t. 


Lamont, THomas W. My Boyhood 
in a Parsonage. Harper and Brothers, 
c1946. 203p. $2.50. 


A demonstration that plain living is not 
a preventative ofihigh inking and prac- 
tical idealism. The story is so homely, so 
real, that its skill and pieavant wit are made 
a natural part. There is rea! interpretation 
of life in the later years of the ninteenth 
century. 


LONGSTREET, STEPHEN. ‘he Sisters 
Liked Them Handsome. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., c1946. 256p. $2.50. 


Mama and Aunt Fran during the years 
near the turn of the century. rege and 
Gramp and the rest of the men folk help 
and hinder in the world of causes in which 
Mama moved. ‘Mama, big with cause, was 
a queen with child, after sixteen daugh- 
ers.” 
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Mour, Ropert Lanpis. Thomas 
Henry Burrowes, 1805-1871. Univer- 
ry of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. 271p. 
4.00. 


A praiseworthy effort to recapture and 
preserve the life and achievements of a 
great pioneer in the field of education and 
public welfare. 


NELSON, CAPTAIN RALPH. The Wind 
is Ninety, a Play in Three Acts. Dra- 
matic Publishing Co., cl1946. 84p. 

An exquisite fantasy concerning the un- 


seen presence of Don, a fighter pilot killed 
over Germany. 


PEARSON, HESKETH. Oscar Wilde. 
Hr and Brothers, c1946. 345p. 


Cscar Wilde is shown as a brilliant con- 
versationalist and author who never grew 
up emotionally. The portrayal is as kindly 
as possible. 


_ PROTSMAN, CLyDE. Unless Your Soul 
= = Henry Harrison, c1946. 62p. 


A collection of twenty-eight lyrics and 
sonnets, all done with a delicacy, beauty, 
and simplicity that are moving. A random 
quote will illustrate: “For love has taught 
me this...Hearts that are great forgive, 
(as sails lift after storms at sea) reach 
broader shores of understanding. Fate re- 
spects love’s emblem of sincerity.” 


PROVENCE, JEAN. Little Plays From 
Big Authors. Baker’s Plays, 1946. 140p. 
75¢. 

Collection of ten plays based upon works 
of some of the world’s best authors. As 
reading material, they do not serve as a 
substitute for the original literature upon 
which they are based. 


RANDALL, J. G. Lincoln and the 
South. Louisiana State University 
Press, 1946. 161p. $1.50. 


A series of four lectures delivered by a 
distinguished Lincoln scholar in the sum- 
mer of 1945. Lincoln is here presented as a 
leader who understood the South, had many 
natural ties with the region, and sought 
eernestly to avoid extremes in restoring 
her to a proper place in the Union. 


Ricu, Louise Dickinson. Happy the 
Land. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 
259p. $3.00. 

Sketches of life in the lakes region of 
Maine. The incidents are skillfully chosen, 
representing the kind of things everybody 
does and the situations they get into, all 
against the distinctive background of local- 
ity. Very well written. 


Roos, Wituiam. “January Thaw”. 
Dramatic Publishing Co., c1946. 179p. 
75¢ pa; $2.00 cloth. 

A three-act comedy, based on the novel of 
the same title, by Bellamy Patridge. About 
a family who seek peace in the country. 
This is a very good new play and one with 
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which everyone interested 
should read. 


Ross, Harvey Lee. Lincoln’s First 
Years in Illinois. Primavera Press, 
Inc., 1946. 72p. $5.00. 


A reprint of a little-known book of rec- 
ollections dealing with Abraham Lincoln 
and the early settlement of Illinois, with 
an introduction by Rufus Rockwell Wilson. 
Principally of interest to the Lincoln spec- 
ialist. 


ScHORER, Mark. William Blake. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1946, 524p. $5.00. 


A study of the mind of William Blake, in 
which the author shows his subject to be a 
rational and capable thinker. Particular 
effort is made to relate Blake’s ideas to his 
times and tradition. This is a masterful ac- 
count of the English poet and should be 
examined by anyone who is interested in 
an accurate picture of the man. 


STRODE, JOSEPHINE, ed. Social In- 
sight Through Short Stories. Harper 
and Brothers, 1946. 285p. $3.00. 

An anthology of modern short stories that 
promote social understanding. The selection, 
made by a social worker, is admirable from 
the standpoint of both social insight and 
literary quality. 


Van Doren, Mark. The Noble Voice. 
Henry Holt and Co., c1946. 328p. $3.00. 

Critical appreciation and interpretation of 
the master poets: Homer, Virgil, Milton, 
Lucretius, Dante, Spenser, Chaucer, Byron, 
and Wordsworth. An excellent companion 
velume for a “great books” course. 


Van GELDER, RoBert. Writers and 
Writing. ‘Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1946. 381p. $3.00. 

A collection of ninety interviews with 


contemporary writers, for the most part ex- 
cellent reading. 


in dramatics 


Weaver, Epwin E. The American. 
Exposition Press, c1945. 63p. $2.00. 


A pretty good bit of rhyming written to 
prove that the weakness of humanity is 
— more depressing than its strength is ex- 
alting. 


Witts, Grace E. Murphy’s Bend. 
Westminster Press, c1946. 287p. $2.50. 


A romantic novel of the underground 
railway of precivil-war days. The setting is 
in the backwoods of Pennsylvania. The so- 
cial detail of the period accurate and 
significant. 


Witson, Dororuy CLarRKe. The 
Herdsman. Westminster Press, c1946. 
373p. $3.00. 

Amos, one of the minor prophets, is shown 
as a leader, and the first great champion 
of the common people. It is a powerful 
novel showing Amos’ revolutionary con- 
cept of God. Beautifully written. 


Wyman, Justus E. Gabriel. Beech- 
hurst Press, c1946. 192p. $2.50. 
An ironic humorous story showing the 
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force of religious revival and the effect of 
it when followers discovered the lucrative 
scheme behind it. Evident also is the effect 
upon the leader. 


Reference 


American Educational Catalog, 
1946. R. R. Bowker Co., 1946. 130p. 
50¢. (75th Annual) 


An alphabetical trade list by author to 
elementary and secondary schoolbooks, to- 
gether with = ug ae reading and 
pedagogical boo in these fields. The 
data was furnished Bowker by the text- 
book publishers. There are cross references 
which increase its usefulness, 


ANGLE, PAuL M. A Shelf of Lincoln 
Books. Rutgers University Press, 1946. 
142p. $3.00. 


A discriminating bibliography of eighty- 
one works on Lincoln, arranged under the 
groupings: Writings and S es, Biogra- 
phies, Monographs, and Special Studies. 
The annotations describe both the works 
and bans author's ability and preparation for 
writing. 


CARNEGIE FouNDATION. The Carnegie 
Foundation For the Advancement of 
Teaching. Carnegie Foundation, c1946. 
160p. (4lst Annual Report.) 

A clear and compact statement of the 


Foundation under the first period of Dr. 
Carmichael’s administration. 


Daviporr, Henry, ed. A World 
Treasury of Proverbs. Random House, 
c1946. 526p. $3.00. 


Over fifteen thousand Proverbs carefully 
culled from twenty-five languages, alpha- 
betically arranged with an index of sub- 
jects and an index of authors, enable the 
reader to locate the source and consider 
the content of what would appear to be 
the leading proverbs of world literature. 


De Boru, Jessie. Modern Household 
Encyclopedia. J. G. Ferguson and As- 
sociates, 1946. 347p. $3.00. 

This is an excellent book for the house- 
wife. It gives hints and help for more than 


8,000 different things a housewife needs to 
know. 


PasHKO, STANLEY. American Boy’s 
Omnibus. Greenberg Publisher, Inc., 
01945. 384p. $2.50. 

A book any boy will like because it is full 
of things to do. Chapters on hiking, wood- 
craft, camping, nature, water fun, first aid, 
hobbies, pets, backyard fun, games, and. 
stunts will thrill an active, growing boy. 


RveE, ELOISE, comp. Subject Index to 
Books for Primary Grades, First Sup- 
plement. American Library - 
tion, 1946. 76p. $1.25. 

This supplements the 1943 edition, and 
includes picture books, song books, handi- 
craft books, and collections of stories for 
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use of the primary school. A study of curri- 
cula activities and units preceded the selec- 
tion of books. 


WOELLNER, ROBERT CARLTON, and 
Woop, M. Auritta. Requirements for 
Certification of Teachers and Admin- 
istrators for Elementary Schools, Sec- 
ondary Schools, Junior Colleges, 11 
ed. University of Chicago Press, 1946. 
unp. $2.50. 


The new edition of a helpful book for 
prospective teachers, with ormation con- 
cisely summarized by states. Two other 
features add to its usefulness: first, the 
regulations of the Regional Accrediting As- 
sociations, and second, information on ob- 
taining teaching positions in the United 
States Possessions. 


Religion 


LinpstTroM, Davin Epcar. Rural Life 
and the Church. Garrard Press, 1946. 
205p. $2.50. 


A brief presentation of the chief aspects 
and problems of rural life with clear indica- 
tion of the ethical core of country living, 
and peer comment on the part the 
church may take in the development of 
more satisfactory rural life. Particularly im- 
portant for Chri who believe the 
fe ag has a significant role in modern 
affairs. 


‘ Smrru, WiLBuR M. Peloubet’s Select 
Hotes. W. A. Wilde Co., 1946. 445p. 


This is the seventy-third annual volume 
of these well-known teaching aids for the 
International Bible Lessons. e notes are 
sound in scholarship, keen in analysis, and 
practical in application. 


Science and Mathematics 


CLEVELAND, REGINALD M. Air Trans- 
port at War. Harper and Brothers, 
c1946. 324p. $3.50. 


This is an absorbing story of the impor- 
tant role played by the Air Transport Ser- 
vice in the war. Reading level and con- 
tent make the book suitable for high-school 
classes in science. It would stimulate inter- 
est in aircraft, transportation, and geogra- 
phy. Many good photographs are included. 


Hearty, Raymonp J.,-and McComas 
J. Francis. Adventures in Time and 
shose Random House, c1946. 997p. 


H. G. Wells and Jules Verne would revel 
in this collection of thirty-five stories where- 
in the caution of the scientist gives way to 
the unbridled imagination of the Ts. 
Topics include atomic energy, robots, trips 
to the moon and planets in rockets, and 
similar phases of this scientific age. The 
book would be useful for senior high-school 
and college classes in science as a stimulant 
for thought on science in the new world. 
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Koun, Irvinc. Meterology For All. 
Barnes and Noble, Inc., c1946. 162p. 
$2.00. (Everyday Handbook Series). 


Pertinent facts, about the atmosphere and 
their significance in an air-conscious world, 
are presented with a simplicity and charm 
that would appeal to high-school and junior- 
coliege students. 


MILNE, WILLIAM J., and DOWNYE, 
WALTER F. Combined Course in Alge- 
American Book Co., c1946. 542p. 

1.96. 


The book begins with a gradual transi- 
tion from arithmetic to algebra. It is quite 
elaborate in drill and testing material, and 
is enriched with topics in advanced algebra, 
plane analytical geometry and a brief in- 
troduction to calculus. The book is inter- 
esting and teachable. 


SADTLER, SAMUEL SCHMUCKER. Chem- 
istry of Familiar Things. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., c1946. 310p. $4.00. 


A descriptive treatment of many aspects 
of applied chemistry, this book is of most 
interest to laymen and beginners. Its illus- 
trations should be modernized. This is the 
eighth edition, and includes some very 
modern topics, such as plastics, vitamins, 
and atomic phenomena. 


SHANNON, JAMES I. The Amazing 
Electron. Bruce Publishing Co., c1946. 
248p. $4.00. (Science and Culture Se- 
ries). : 

This book offers a semi-technical treat- 
ment of the history, properties, and rela- 
tionships of the electron. This book is non- 
mathematical and is suitable for classes in 
chemistry and physics in college above the 
freshman level. Latest developments in 
electronics are included down through the 
atomic bomb. 


Barrows, Hartan H., and others 
The American Continents. Silver 
Burdett Co., c1946. 314p. 


The book introduces to the fifth-grade 
student the people of the Western Hemis- 
phere in their homeland. A number of the 
excellent maps, photographs and sketches 
are in color. The book is timely in its pre- 
sentation of conservation problems and 
unique in its introduction of historical 
geography. The vocabulary is carefully se- 
lected. 


Butuitt, Wim.t1am C. The Great 
Globe Itself. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1946. 310p. $2.75. 


Our former ambassador to Russia and 
France takes a candid look at the past, pres- 
ent, and future of the world. He sees danger 
in the imperialistic principles of commu- 
nism behind the Russian Soviet Govern- 
ment, and hope in full support of the 
United Nations. 


Burcess, ERNEST W., and Locke, 
Harvey J. The Family. American 
Book Co., c1945. 800p. $4.24. 


A scholarly textbook containing the most 
significant current research, in the field of 
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family relationships. Especially to be com- 
mended for its case histories, comparative 
treatment of the family in other cultures, 
and the analysis of the deterioration of 
conventional patterns of family living in the 
United States. 


CHRISTENSEN, A. N., and KirkK- 
PATRICK, E. M. Running the Country. 
arid Holt and Co., cl1946. 1001p. 

5. 


A splendid anthology on government with 
a challenging approach. Though not a text- 
book, it woulda be an excelient means of 
imparting knowledge, developing interest, 
and provoking independent thinking. Such 
topics as big government, the farm prob- 
lem, planning, administrative reorganiza- 
tion, public opinion, utilities, and housing 
suggest the functional approach by galaxy 
of recognized authorities and popular writers 
who made contributions. 


Diary of a Public Man, Unpublished 
Passages From the Secret History of 
the American Civil War and Abraham 
Lincoln’s Administration. Rutgers 
University Press, 1946. 137p. $3.00. 


The present edition of the “Diary” con- 
tains a foreword by Carl Sandburg and 
prefatory and other notes by F. Lauriston 
Bullard. Since its first publication in the 
North American Review in 1879, the “Diary” 
has been of much interest to historians, 
unfortunately, however, its authenticity has 
never been established, and until this is 
done its value to the historian will be 
limited. e 


DWINELL, OLIVE CUSHING. The Story 
of Our Money. Meador Publishing Co., 
c1946. 208p. $2.00. 


The book is made up of a collection of 
statements, letters and speeches of political 
leaders, court decisions, and congressional 
records. The author gives his interpretation 
of the quotations selected. The book is un- 
doubtedly written for propaganda pur- 
poses. 


FisH, HamMItton. The Challenge of 
World Communism. Bruce Publishing 
Co., ©1946. 224p. $2.50. 


An uncritical, rankly partisan discussion 
of the nature and spread of Communism 
drawn from such partisan sources as 
Hearst's newspapers and Catholic Anti- 
Communist propaganda. 


FLOHERTY, JOHN J. Men Against 
Crime. J. B. Lippincott Co., c1946. 
255p. $2.50. 

A brief history of the development of the 
Secret Services of the Treasury Department. 
There are accounts of organization and il- 
lustrative cases of work against smugglers, 
counterfeiters, drug and murder rings, 
moonshiners and rum runners. 


Gamss, Joun S. Beyond Supply and 
Demand. Columbia University Sones, 
1946. 105p. $1.60. 

A monograph presenting observations and 
criticisms on past and current economic 
theory. The author _writes interestingly and 
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entertainingly. The monograph might be 
read profitably by advanced students in 
economic theory. 


GARRETT, EILEEN J., and LAMARQUE, 
ABRIL. Man—the Maker. Creative Age 
Press, c1946. 116p. $2.50. 


Pictorial history of man’s inventions and 
their use from the first use of fire to the 
release of atomic energy. Every page con- 
tains a picture reproducing a ae or 
artist’s drawing. The volume suitabie for 
grades 6-9 as a supplementary book in his- 
tory of science. 


HARTMAN, GERTRUDE. America, Land 
of Freedom. D. C. Heath and Co., 
c1946. 644p. $2.20. 


This is a textbook designed for use in the 
junior-high school. It is well-written, 
thoughtfully organized, and excellently il- 
lustrated. Diverse study aids are found at 
the end of each of the ten units. 


Hauser, Puiuie M., and LEONARD, 
WiLLiAM R., eds. Government Statis- 
tics for Business Use. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. c1946. 432p. $5.00. 


An excellent presentation of the data 
gathered by the federal government and 
how these data may become available to 
business men engaged in productive, trans- 
portation, and distributive industries. Valu- 
able also to all students of research in these 
fields. A very worthwhile publication. 


HENRY, MARGUERITE. Dominican Re- 
public. Australia. The Bahamas. Brit- 
ish Honduras. Hawaii. New Zealand. 
Bermuda. Virgin Islands. Illustrated 
by Kirt Wiese. A. Whitman and Co., 
1946. unp. 75c ea. (Pictured Geogra- 
phies, Fourth Series). 


Each book contains a brief presentation in 
story form of some interesting historical 
and geographical facts about neighboring 
islands and other lands. Attractively illus- 
trated and informative, they are excellent 
for reading-table or library material for 
intermediate and junior-high school groups. 

me ce. with the vocabulary would 
be required 


HOLBROOK, STEWART H. Lost Men of 
American History. Macmillan Co., 
1946. 370p. $3.50. 


This is an interesting book about Ameri- 
can men and women of more or less ac- 
complishment, some of whom have been 
given but little space in formal American 
histories. While such figures as Samuel 
Adams, Samuel Colt, Noah Webster, and 
Dorothea Dix have not been “lost” to stu- 
dents of history, so much cannot be said for 
Frederic Tudor, the “Ice King,” Deborah 
Sampson, who served as a man in the Re- 
volutionary Army, Sergeant Ezra Lee, who 
piloted an underwater craft during the Re- 
volutionary War, or Jemima Wilkinson, who 
founded “Jerusalem” colony in New York. 
The author has from oblivion 


rescu 
scores of personalities who played some in- 


teresting part in American life during the 
past century and a half. Uncritical, 


and 
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even flippant at times, his book is never- 
theless entertaining and enlightening. 


McMEEKIN, ISABEL McLENNA. Louis- 
ville, the Gateway City. Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., c1946. 279p. $3.00. 


This is a collection of human interest 
stories that play an important role in the 
history of Louisville, Kentucky. The stories 
are well selected and interestingly told. 


MALLON, PAuL. Practical Idealism. 
S200. Humphries, Inc., c1946. 158p. 


A collection of Mr. Mallon’s to-the-dull- 
side syndicated columns. They bear the 
customary rightist slant for which he is 
noted and lack any great clarity or vigor 
or originality. A few of the selections are 
good but hardly worth the price of the book 
or the winnowing. 


MEANS, FLORENCE CRANNELL. Great 
Day in the Morning. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1946. 183p. $2.00. 


Lilybelle Lawrence believes that the only 
way for the Negro to improve his lot in 
present-day America is for him to prepare 
himself for the responsibilities which the 
American society demands. This story of her 
struggle upward through Penn School on 
St. Helena Island and on through Tuskeegee 
Institute, though sometimes bitter, is well 
worth reading. 


ae 
MEERLOO, A. M. Aftermath of Peace. 
International Universities Press, 
c1946. 218p. $2.50. 


This is a group of psychological essays 
analyzing the impact of total war on the 
European mind and on the social life -of 
the people. Also included are thoughtful 
observations relative to the paths to be fol- 
lowed in establishing a peaceful world. Rec- 
ommended particularly for students of soc- 
ial psychology. 


Mopiin, GEORGE MATTHEWS, and 
DEVYVER, FRANK TRAVER. Development 
of Economic Society, rev. ed. D. C. 
Heath and Co., cl1946. 474p. $2.50. 
oe gee and Social Institutions, 

ol. I). 


The first of a series of six volumes cover- 
ing our social and economic life. The vol- 
umes are designed as an _ introductory 
course to the study of economics. Vol. I ap- 
proaches the subject by giving an inter- 
preted histerical survey to our economic 
activities. The subject is presented in a 
clear, concise, and simple manner. 


Rew, J. T. It Happened in Taos. 
University of New Mexico Press, 1946. 
155p. $2.50. 


The story of a county project of demo- 
cratic federation of agencies and communi- 
ties in Taos County, New Mexico. The sto 
is both i!luminating and stimulating for all 
who work in rural, social, and economic 
situations. Recommended for teachers and 
workers in other social agercies in rural 
situations. 
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ROBINSON, EpGarR EucEeNnge. The New 
United States. Stanford University 
Press, c1946. 141). $2.50. 


The book is made up of eleven chapters— 
an introductory chapter, six addresses, and 
four published articles. The addresses and 
articles were given and written during the 
years 1934-1946. In spite of much repetition, 
the book holds one’s interest throughout. 
The author has a clear, direct, concise 
style. He discusses the origin and basis of 
American democracy and its future out- 
lock. The book is well worth reading. 


ROBINSON, JAMES HARVEY, and SHOT- 
WELL, JAMES T. An Introduction to the 
History of Western Europe, rev. and 
oa Vol. I. Ginn and Co., c1946. 545p. 

80. 


This first volume of a long-established 
two-volume study of Western European cul- 
ture has been altered by Professor Shotwell 
through the elimination of some informa- 
tion, in order to make way for an expanded 
discussion of contemporary Europe. Both 
volumes stand on their merits and need no 
recommendation to students of European 
history. 


ROBINSON, JAMES HARVEY, and SHOT- 
WELL, JAMES T’.. An Introduction to the 
History of Western Europe, rev. and 
hye Vol. II. Ginn and Co., c1946. 760p. 

4.00. 


This is an excellent up-to-date version of 
a two-volume series that has long been a 
classic in the field of European culture. 
Chapters on the United Nations and the 
development of the Atomic Age are partic- 
ularly timely. 


Rockwoop, Lemo D., and Forp, 
Mary E. N. Youth, Marriage and Par- 
enthood. John Wiley and Sons, c1945. 
298p. $3.00. 


This work is a statistical study of the at- 
titudes of 364 juniors and seniors of Cornell 
University on courtship, marriage, and 
parenthood. The findings have been related 
to studies previously made, and to condi- 
tions as they actually are. The result of this 
research is a book that combines reading 
ne with a storehouse of factual evi- 

ence. 


RoosEVELT, Evtiotr. As He Saw It. 
se 00 Sloan and Pearce, c1946. 270p. 
3.00. 


’ The intimate story of President Roosevelt 
at the conferences with foreign powers. 
work for the peace to follow victory is the 
principal theme, and that this basis for 
peace is being sabotaged is Elliott Roose- 
velt’s interpretation. 


SHINN, Rocer L. Beyond This Dark- 
s100 Association Press, 1946. 86p. 
1.00. 


The purpose of this small volume is ex- 
preceed in the subtitle: “What the events of 
our time have meant to Christians who face 
the future.’ The author, an active combat 
infantryman in World War II, writes with 
fervor and conviction. 
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SHOEMAKER, ROBERT, and Paris 
LEONARD. Famous American Generals. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., cl1946. 218p. 
$2.50. 


Sketches of the lives of eighteen American 
generals, beginning with Washington and 
ending with Vandegrift. The basis of selec- 
tion of generals to be included is not given. 


SLAUGHTER, FraNK G. The New 
Science of Surgery. Julian Messner, 
Inc., c1946. 286p. $3.50. 


An account of current developments in 
surgery, written for laymen. The astound- 
ing advance and great possibilities are au- 
thoritatively presented. There is a concise 
statement of the position of the American 
Medical Association on “socialized” medi- 
cine, and the author presents a plan of his 
own. 


SmytTH, RicHarp C., and MURPHY, 
Matruew J. Job Evaluation and Em- 
ployee Rating. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1946. 255p. $2.75. 


This book deals with job descriptions, job 
evaluations, and merit ratings. The chief 
plans in operation today are analyzed and 
discussed. One plan is analyzed in detaf 
for study by those who want to adopt it. Ii 
is thoroughly up-to-date; clear and com- 
plete; technical in some parts but certainly 
not involved. This book is excellent for 
those who want more than just a smattering 
of job evaluation “know-how.” 


Sovsak, Pum L. New Zealand, 
Pacific Pioneer. Macmillan Co., 1946. 
197p. $2.50. 


An excellent, condensed treatment of New 
Zealand for the general reader, or for sup- 
plementary reading in connection with high- 
school or junior-college courses in geogra- 
phy or other social science courses. It will 
help international understanding. 


Vance, Rupert B., and others. New 
Farm Homes for Old, a Study of Ru- 
ral Public Housing in the South. Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press, 1946. 245p. 
$3.00. 

A clear account, analysis, and interpreta- 
tion of the FPHA experiment in rural pub- 
lic housing. This deserves careful reading 
by all concerned with rural life. 


Von ABELE, RupoipH. Alexander H. 
“gag Alfred A. Knopf, 1946. 337p. 
4.00. 


This is an able and exceptionally well- 
written study of the Vice-President of the 
Confederacy. While considerable attention 
is given to the place of Stephens in the 
events of his time, much effort is also de- 
voted to the psychology of leadership as 
embodied in the man. 


Wacer, Pau, W. One Foot on the 
Soil. Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of Alabama, 1945 230p. 

A factual account of subsistence home- 
steads in five federal projects in the Bir- 
mingham area. There is sympathetic an- 
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alysis of the development of these areas, 
and interpretation of their significance. 


WALLER, JuDITH C. Radio, the Fifth 
Estate. Houghton‘ Mifflin Co., c1946. 
483p. $3.40. 


A competent study of radio broadcasting 
designed to give information on all angles 
of the institution. Explanatory rather than 
critical. 


Woopwarpb, ELIzaBetu. Let’s Have a 
Party. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., c1946. 
124p. $2.00. 


In this book the author presents a great 
many practical and appealing ideas for 
teen-age boys’ and girls’ parties. She in- 
cludes suggestions on what to do with 
“problem people’’ and recipes for refresh- 
ments that teen-agers could prepare them- 
selves. Any high-school girl would wel- 
come this book in her own library. Parents 
and teachers who plan social affairs for 
young people will also find this book useful. 


Textbooks and Workbooks 


Bair, WALTER, and others. The Lit- 
erature of the United States, Vol. I. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., cl1946. 1169p. 


This history and anthology provides a 
fairly broad selection of all types of Amer- 
ican literature and presents a series of es- 
says which outline those events ang thoughts 
from which the literature has ed. Suit- 
able for junior college. The worth of the 
text is increased by the artistic excellence 
and historical accuracy of the illustrations. 
This volume and the one to follow it are 
to be recommended as useful tools in in- 
troducing American literature. 


EpeL, ABRAHAM. The Theory and 
Practice of Philosophy. Harcourt, 
Brace and Co., c1946. 475p. $3.00. 


This book is a scholarly performance. It 
is complete in its survey of the field, but 
would prove a bit difficult for service as an 
undergraduate text. 


Epwarps, ALLEN L. Statistical Anal- 
ysis. Rinehart and Co., Inc., 1946. 
360p. $3.50. 


An elementary text on statistics with em- 
phasis on interpretation rather than on de->» 
tailed practice in working problems. The 
presentation is clear and the problems used 
are characteristically simple with small 
numbers. The attention to interpretation 
and significance is greater than is usual in 
elementary texts. The text is really for 
consumers of statistics rather than for train- 
ing workers in statistics. A good text. 


Horn, ERNEST, and ASHBAUGH, E. J. 
Spelling We Use. J. B. Lippincott Co., 
c1946. (Grades 2-8 inclusive). 


A revision of the well-known Horn-Ash- 
baugh series of spellers. 


Ise, Jonn. Economics. Harper and 
Brothers, c1946. 731p. $4.50. 


This text on the principles and problems 
of economics follows the usual orthodox 
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procedure in method and content of 
entation. It is well organized and 
although occasionally vague in meaning. 
Probably owing to shortage of paper, its 
format lacks much to be desired. 


Satrers, Eart A. Modern Practical 
Accounting, Elementary. American 
Technical Society, 1946. 365p. 

This text uses the Balance Sheet approach 
to the study of Accounting. Fundamental 
principles are thoroughly explained and il- 
lustrated. It is up-to-date in content and 
in theory; easy to study. 


Saviers, Ear: A. Modern Practical 
Accounting, Advanced. American 
Technical Society, 1946. 368p. 


This text is a companion volume to the 
elementary text. It deals in detail with the 
theory of accruals, valuation, reserved, con- 
solidated statements, fiduciaries, and other 
advanced accounting topics. It is written in 
readable style; has a clear exposition of 
theory; is amply illustrated. 


res- 
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Books Received 


Barrett, JACK. Self-Entertainment. 
David McKay Co., c1946. 127p. $1.00. 


Bripcers, Emity. The Arts in the 
Soviet Union, Part I. University of 
North Carolina Press, c1946. 43p. 
(University of N. C. Library Exten- 
sion Publications, Vol. XII, No. 3). 


Bureau of Educational Research. 
University of Alabama. School Ad- 
ministrative Problems in Suburban 
Municipalities. Bureau of Educational 
Research, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, 1946. 3lp. 50¢. 
(Studies in Education, No. 7). 


BurRNHAM, Paut S. Employment, 
Rehabilitation, and Veteran Adjust- 
ment. Public Administration Service, 
1946. 27p. $1.00. 


Federal Security Agency. Public 
Relations for Rural and Village 
Teachers. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1946. 50p. 15¢. (Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, Bulletin No. 17). 


Gantz, KENNETH. Drillbook for Eng- 
lish. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. 138p. 
$3.65 trade; $2.65 text. 


GOUSENBERG, ABRAHAM. Letters 
Written by an American Soldier 
Mutilated in the Last War. Abraham 
Gousenberg, c1946. 165p. $2.50. 


HERRICHT, FRED. Home Craft Course: 
The Putz; Carved Wood Figures. Mrs. 
C. Naaman Keyser, c1946. 29p. 
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HuBBARD, IpA BINGER, and McDon- 
NELL, Lois Eppy. Primary Teacher’s 
Guide on India. Jr. Teacher’s Guide on 
India. Friendship: Press, 1946. 22p. 23p. 


Hupson, Micwae,, Full Employ- 
ment. The Christopher Publishing 
House, c1946. 83p. $1.75. 


LyTLE, Horace. Simple Secrets of 
Dog Discipline. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
c1946. 63p. $1.50. 


New York City. Board of Educa- 
tion. Reading in Sight Conservation 
Classes. Board of Education, City of 
N. Y., 1946. 80p. (Curriculum Bul- 
letin, No. 6). 


New York City. Board of Education. 
Speech Training for Spastics. Board 
of Education, City of N. Y., 1946. 40p. 
(Curriculum Bulletin, No. 5). 


REINE, ANNA. Gifts Children Can 
Draw and Make. Epworth Publishing 
Co., c1946. 48p. 


RIcHERT, G. HENRY, and HUMPHREY, 
CLyvE W. Retailing as a Career. Gregg 
Publishing Co., c1946. 24p. 


Riess, ANITA, and HARTUNG, Mavu- 
RICE. Developing Number Readiness: 
Guide Book for the Number Readiness 
Chart. Scott, Foresman and Co., c1946. 
36p. ; 


Soil Conservation Service. U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture. Investigations in 
Erosion Coritrol and Reclamation of 
Eroded Sandy Clay Lands of Texas, 
Arkansas and Louisiana at the Con- 
servation Experiment Station, Tyler, 
Texas, 1931-40. U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1946. 76p. 20¢. (Tech- 
nical Bulletin 916, June 1946). 














College Teachers In Demand 


Excellent opportunities await good 
teachers (master’s degree or higher) 
who wish to teach in colleges. We 
handle college placements exclusively 
—national coverage. Let us work for 
your promotion. Send for information. 

COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
SERVICE 


2208 Dixie Place 
Nashville 5, Tennessee 

















. | 20 Skills Units in 
One Book: 


This teaching aid offers schools an efficient and economical means of giving 

. pupils basic training in the 20 social-studies skills that they will need throughout 

their school careers. Written in a clear, simple style, and humorously illustrated, 

SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS stimulates pupils to improve their social-studies 

work. And, as the list of units shows, many of the skills are applicable in other 
subjects. 


Many leaders in the social-studies field have stated that social-studies pupils 
in the.final years of high-school generally are inadequately equipped in the basic 
skills needed for successful classroom work. But in schools throughout the coun- 
try today, SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS is being used effectively on an early 
level to improve pupils’ present and future social- studies work. Order a copy on 
approval today! 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKIL 


with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER 
Directions, Practice Materials, Tests, and Retests on 20 skills: 





1. How to Use Parliamentary Procedure 11. How to Use an Index 
2. How to Understand Social-Studies Reading 12. How to Use The World Almanac | 
3. How to Use an Encyclopedia 13. How to Locate References on a Topic 
4. How to Make an Honest Report 14. How to Read Simple Graphs 
5. How to Use a Dictionary 15. How to Read Pictorial Graphs and Maps 
6. How to Use a Map 16. How to Read Percentages, Eesienates and 
7. How to Use an Atlas Figures 
8. How to Do Committee Work 17. How to Outline Social-Studies Material 
9. How to Take Part in a Social-Studies Dis- 18. How to Prepare a Good Report 
cussion 19. How to Give an Ora! Report 
10. How to Use the Library Card Catalogue 20. How to Make a Written ae 





30-day approval— List price $1.50——— 
Net professional price, with key, $1.20 
4-29 copies, including keys, 1.05 each, net 


30 or more copies, 90c net each, keys 5c each 
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,. A DISTINGUISHED SERIES OF... 


VOLUMES IN 


¢ 


Modern 

HIS outstanding Series of texts in 
| Education, developed under expe- 

rienced editorship, has rapidly 
ghieved prominence. The Series as a 
whole combines the two essential fea- 
tures of fine scholarship and practical 


+ 


Volumes in the Series 


eating America’s Children 
mentary School Curriculum and Methods. 
Fay Apams, The University of Southern 
alifornia. $3.75. 


lid Psychology and Development 
Louis P. Tuorpe, The University of South- 
nh California. $4.50. 


fucational Psychology 
WENDELL W. Cruze, Wilson Teachers Col- 
we and The Johns Hopkins University. $3.50. 


al Hygiene in Education 
Ernest W. Trecs and Barney Karz, both 
e Univ. of Southern California. $3.25. 


iples and Techniques of Guidance 
D. Wetty Lerever, The University of 
ern California; ARCHTE M. TURRELL and 
NRY I. WEITZEL, both of Pasadena Junior 
pilege. $3.50. 
story of Education 
JAMES MULHERN, University of Pennsyl- 


ww. 


Philosophy of American Education 
Joun T. WaHLaQuist, Univ. of Utah. $3.50. 


lic School Administration 
J. B. Sears, Stanford University. $4.50. 


i introduction to American Education 
| JOHN T. WaHLaQuist, Univ. of Utah. $3.75. 


« e 


HE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 


Forward-looking 


EDUCATION 
Ceachable 


A 


teachability. Each volume is an impor- 
tant contribution and follows the most 
up-to-date, forward-looking trends in 
modern education. Three new texts have 
been added to this Series during the past 
year and there are others in preparation. 


Universally Commended by 
Leading Educators 


Professor Walter V. Kaulfers, Stanford 
University, says of A HISTORY OF EDU- 
CATION by Mulhern, “A good book ... you 
have sensed the needs of the times and met 
them in a very readable and scholarly man- 
ner.” Sierra Education News comments on 
EDUCATING AMERICA’S CHILDREN by 
Adams as “a well organized and beautifully 
illustrated book ... . ably clarifies the objec- 
tives, materials and procedures of education 
on this level.” Hundreds of similar comments 
testify to the quality of these texts. 


Adopted by Leading Institutions 


The volumes in the Series have achieved 
an enviable list of adoptions in over 300 col- 
leges, universities, and normal schools, in- 
cluding such institutions as Stanford, Yale, 
University of Chicago, Michigan State, Trin- 
ity, New York University, Rutgers, etc. Thou- 
sands of the volumes have been purchased 
for professional reference. 


The Editors of this Series 


The educators under whose expert guid- 
ance this notable series has been developed 
are ERNEST W. TIEGS, Dean of University 
College, and Professor of Education, and 
LOUIS P. THORPE, Professor of Education 
and Psychology, both at the University of 
Southern California. As administrators and 
teachers of long experience at this university, 
they have directed the training of educators 
in one of the largest departments of its kind 
in this country. Dean Tiegs is co-author of 
the successful Mental Hygiene in Education. 
Professor Thorpe is author of the recent 
Child Psychology and Development. 


* 


15 East 26th Street, New York IO 
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Ultra Modern Coach Streamliner....:.... a 
Atlanta -. Chattanooga - Nashville 6 


Now at your daily service: 


SMARTLY DESIGNED AND DECORATED! 
EVERY REFINEMENT DREAMED OF TO DATE! 
RESERVED SEATS AT NO EXTRA CHARGE! 
DAYLIGHT TRIP ATLANTA TO ST. LOUIS! 
SUPREME IN LOW-COST TRAVEL LUXURY! 
EXQUISITE COACH-LOUNGE CAR FOR COLORED! | 


SPEED? Faster than ever. <n , 
SILENCE? You'll find a restful SCHEDULE 
qnict. Northbound - Read Down ~ gouthniee 
CORSFEEST cee to move about $130 AM Lv. Atlanta 
. . . Recline at ease... laz : 
cant Salar Beek, y 8:30 AM Lv. 
AIR CONDITIONING? Clean, 
fresh, ever changing air at prop- 
er temperature. 
DINING? Beautiful diners—Deli- 
cious 











P 
PM 
2 BE Ar. Evansvill 
r. ansvilie ah 
cozy tavern and PM Lv. Evansville os 
tavern-lounge sections. 3PM Lv. oe Vertan gee 
FACILITIES? Extra wide win- ay vy 
dows, capacious luggage racks, a2 Far Ae. ht. Tee sade: 
rooms, public d—Stops to leave or take 6 
address system—and many or beyond and Nashville, Tenn., or bey r 
other new conveniences. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. Lae 
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